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SAVING HAY WITH THE LEAVES ON 
This cutting of alfalfa is being saved bright and pretty and with a minimum loss of leaves. 


$1 a Year; 5c a Copy 

















We Need the Whole Hay Crop — 


RE you usually able to save legume hay, bright and pretty, with 

a minimum loss of leaves and reasonably free from dust? Do 

you succeed in doing this just once in a while, or do you really 
know what you are about? 

When hay cures, two important things happen, the throwing 
off of a large amount of water and heating or fermenting. In 
growing plants there is a constant stream of water from the roots 
through the stems and to the leaves, where it is thrown off by trans- 
piration. When hay is cut, the water in the stem will pass out slowly 
through the leaves, so long as they are not allowed to become 
brittle. But when the leaves are allowed to dry out too quickly, 
the process is stopped and the stems dry out much more slowly. 
Furthermore, when the leaves are allowed to become brittle, many 
of them are lost in raking, hauling, and the necessary handling. 

Raking legume hay when the leaves are well wilted, but before 





they become brittle, will help the curing with a minimum loss of 
leaves and with a brighter, prettier color. Do not allow the hay. 
to dry out completely. even in the windrow. The extra labor re- 
quired to continue the curing in cocks will pay, especially where 
the hay is intended for market. The curing process is finished 
in the stack where the process of fermentation is completed. 

Sometimes we run into a bad period of weather at haying time. 
Special devices, such as curing trucks, perches, pyramids, and | 
others are used at such times. Hay caps are used to advantage 
on many farms. 

There are several practicable ways of saving hay. But bear in 
mind that long exposure to sun bleaches out the desirable bright 
green color and dries out the leaves, resulting in a lower grade 
hay, less in quantity, and of lower feeding value. Only- through 
experience can one become really proficient in haymaking. 
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The Thread-Rubber trade-mark tells 
you that the plates in your battery are 
insulated—not merely separated. 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are 
selected by the best brains in the 
automobile business as standard equip- 
ment for 185 makes of cars and trucks. 
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Manufacturers of 185 cars and trucks have paid the additional 
price for Threaded Rubber Insulation to assure the users of their 
product the lowest battery cost per mile of uninterrupted service. 


You can buy the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery of any of the dealers 
in your territory listed below. They all give authorized Willard Service: 
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Charleston. Charleston Batt. Co. Birmingham. , exarkana, Texarkana Batt. Co., Inc, 


70 s Battery Serv. Dotham ristow Allen 
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Newport News, Hunt Ave. ‘% 27th St. Laurens.....Laurens Sto. Batt. Co. Batt. Co. Lexington...Fayette Motor Co., Inc 
Batt. Co Orangeburg Fowler-Newton Co. Louisville, Milliken Batt. Serv. Co, Inc, 
Norfolk. .Reliance E lect. Co., Inc. Rock Hi Hughes Battery Co. Madisonville...The Little Serv. Shop 
North Emporia... Tire & El. Serv. Co. Spartanburg..... Battery Service Co. Maysville....... Maysville Batt. Co. 
Onancock Accomac Batt. Co. Sumter J. C. Brown Newport Newport Batt. Co. 
Petersburg....... ee: eee ee. Owensboro Cc hambers Batt. Co 
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Richmond, Dailas A. Shafer & Co., Inc. Albany Albany Vulc. & Batt. Co. — Prince ton & att. & Tire Serv. 
Roanoke Nelson Batt. Co. Americus........ ./ Americus Auto Co. = Gulfport........ Matthews’ Batt. Sta. Chapman & Nunn 
Rockymount Fisher E dectric Co. Clarke Sto. Batt. Co. Hattiesburg Piet Co, Winehestec. . Winchester Sto. Batt. Co. 
So. Boston. D. C. Elam ty illard Sto. Batt. Co. rere Jackson Batt. Co. TEXAS 
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Suffolk « M. Hitchens & Co. Bainbridge, Bainbridge Sto. Batt. Co. Dixon Battery Co. Athens...... ..Athens Battery Co. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















HOW SHALL WE HARVEST THE 
CORN CROP? 


ORN is grown as food for man 

and livestock. In the South man 

eats more than in the so-called 
Corn Belt, but even in the South 
much the larger part of the grain is 
uoed for feed for livestock. The stalks, 
leaves, and shucks, or the stover, con- 
tain almost as much feed value as the 
ears or grain, but the crop is grown 
almost exclusively for the grain. If 
the crop is grown chiefly for feed, 
then it clearly follows that it ought to 
be harvested in the way which will 
obtain the greatest feeding value 
from it. 


We cannot in this article discuss in 
detail the various methods of harvest- 
ing the corn crop, but we would like 
to stress, once more, the fact that the 
corn stover—stalks, leaves, and 
shucks—contains nearly as much feed 
value as the ears and that it is worth 
while considering the question of har- 
vesting the crop in the most practic- 
able way to get the largest part of the 
feed value out of the entire crop or 
the whole plant. 


The Silo Saves the Whole Stalk 


AS STATED the crop is chiefly 
grown in the South for the grain. 
A small part of the crop is put into 
silos. Some of the leaves are pulled 
for “fodder” or roughage for horses 
and mules. Another small part is cut 
and cured and the stover used for 
roughage, after removing the ears. 
And, after the ears are gathered from 
the standing stalks in the fields some 
of the stover is eaten by livestock, but 
all of these means of utilizing the 
corn stover taken together, obtain 
only a small part of the feed value of 
the stover. There is perhaps no way 
by which the full feed value of the 
entire corn plant can be stored and 
utilized equal to that of putting it in 
a silo, but there are not silos enough; 
and besides, we need the grain for 
feeding animals which cannot satis- 
factorily consume the stover. For 
feeding cattle and idle work stock 
the silo unquestionably offers a good 
way for harvesting and storing the 
entire corn crop, so as to get the larg- 
est measure of its feed value, but as 
stated, we need the corn for man, 
horses, mules, and pigs. 


When fed green, just before becom- 
ing ripe and dry, the corn stover— 
stalks, leaves,and shucks—contains as 
much feed value, for animals that are 
tonstructed for consuming such feed, 
as the ear or grain; but there is no 
way except possibly by putting into a 
silo, that the feeding value in the 
stover can be saved so that it will, 
when used, equal in feeding value the 
grain, Perhaps if we assume that the 
dry stover can be utilized in a way that 
will give it one-half the feeding value 
of the grain, or one-third the feeding 
value of the whole plant, that is about 
as much as we can hope for. 
course, this will depend on the kind 
of crop grown. A poor crop with a 
small yield of grain will have a larger 
Proportion of the feed in the stover. 
But if there is half as much feeding 
value in the stover; that is, if a crop 
yielding 25 bushels to the acre con- 
tains in the stover a feed value equal 
to 12% bushels of corn grain, surely 
that is worth considerable effort to 
Save. Or we might show the feeding 
value of the stover by comparing it 
With other cheap dry roughages in 
common use. 


Corn Stover Superior to Grain Straw 


N ACRE of corn that will yield 25 
bushels of grain will give a ton of 


stover, more or l«ss, but in the South 
usually more. A ton of corn stover, 
properly shocked and cured, is supe- 
rior to a ton of the straws from small 
grains. It is also, such part as is 
eaten, superior to a ton of cottonseed 
hulls; but unless the corn stover is 
shredded or cut, so that the cattle 
will eat at least three-fourths of it, 
we would prefer a ton of cottonseed 
hulls to a ton of corn stover, because 
so much of the corn stalks are not 
eaten by the livestock. If the stover 
is of good quality and is shredded as 
cut, or shredded and then run through 
a feed cutter, it is about equal to the 
low grade grass hays, as frequently 
saved on the farm. 

A ton of cottonseed hulls costs 
from say $6 to $15 when delivered to 
the farm. An acre ox corn can be 
harvested and the stover shredded or 
cut for about the lower figure and for 
much less than the higher figure. 


Corn Stover Cheaper Than Cotton- 
seed Hulls 

HERE hays are produced in 

abundance it is sometimes claimed 
that more feed can be secured for 
less money, from the common hay 
plants in use, than by cutting, shock- 
ing, and curing the corn stover. This 
may be true under those conditions, 
but even that is doubtful, and it is 
reasonably certain that in the South, 
where hays are largely purchased and 
where cottonseed hul's are extensive- 
ly bought and used for roughage, the 
corn stover, so generally allowed to 
rot in the fields, is a’ cheaper source 
of roughage than purchase: hays or 
cottonseed hulls. It is not, in the 
South, a question of saving the corn 
stover or saving hays. It is a ques- 
tion of saving the corn stover or buy- 
ing hays or cottonseed hulls. 

Corn stover is a low grade rough- 
age. This is especially true since our 
corn stalks grow large or coarse, and 
our farmers have not learned the art 
of shocking corn in a way to with- 
stand our weather conditions. Corn 
stover can be satisfactorily cured 
anywhere in the South, when proper- 
ly shocked and tied, but it requires 
more care, instead of less, than in the 
drier and cooler sections of the coun- 
try. The questions to be decided by 
each corn producer, for himself, are: 
First, do I need the roughage which 
the corn crop will furnish and, second, 
if such stover is needed, as it most 
certainly is in the South as a whole, 
can I harvest the corn crop in a way 
as will at the same time save a ton of 
fodder, for less money than I can 
gather the ears and buy aton of other 
roughage of equal value, including the 
hauling of this other roughage to the 
farm? 


Shocking Corn Favors Planting of 
Cover Crops 

Ta corn stover is worth something 
for fertilizer and more of its fer- 
tilizer value will probably go into the 
soil if it is left on the land than will 
ever get back to the land if it is har- 
vested and taken off for feeding. But 
in the South a large part of the fer- 
tilizer value of the stovers is lost even 
when it is left on the land. When the 
stalks are burned, as is so often done, 
a large part of their fertilizer value is 
certainly lost. But when the stalks 
are plowed under during the fall or 
early winter there is no question but 
the advantage, in so far as their fer- 
tilizer value goes, is on the side of 
leaving the stalks in the field rather 
than harvesting them. But on the 
other hand, harvesting the stover, 
favors the ‘seeding of winter cover 
crops which will do more good to the 
soil than the corn stalks plowed un- 


der. 





Harvesting the ears and putting the 
dry stalks in a silo, mixed with green 
stuff or merely thoroughly wet down, 
is an economical way of harvesting 
the crop, but when there no silo 
available this method is not practic- 
able. 

It is a rare experience for 
Cotton Belt farmers to have all the 
roughage that should be used, with- 
out buying hay or cottonseed hulls. 
Whenever this is the case it will al- 
most certainly pay to harvest the 
whole corn plant. It will prove the 
most economical way of getting the 
required roughage. 


Grain Yield Not Materially Lessened 


PULLING the leaves, fodder as it is 
called in the South, is too expen- 
sive. More feed can be saved by the 
same labor by cutting and shocking 
the whole plant. Moreover, when the 
leaves are pulled, it is done so early 
it reduces the yield of grain. The 
leaves are better and they make geod 
roughage, but the quantity of rough- 
age obtained is too small, its iabor 
cost is too high and the damage to 
the yield of corn grain is too great. 
Corn is cut and shocked some ten 
days or two weeks later than fodder 
is pulled; hence, when cut and 
shocked, if done at the right time, the 
grain yield is not materially lessened 


is 


most 


and what little loss there is in the 
grain is probably retained in the 
stover. 

Note.—‘“Livestock at the Fairs’ is the 


subject for the third article of this special 
series appearing on this page next week. 
The subject for September 3 will be 
“Livestock Suggestions for September”. 


Three Pounds Cottonseed Meal 
Supplies Protein Equal to Eight 
Pounds Wheat Bran 
T° SUPPLY a pound of digestible 


protein requires about three 
pounds of cottonseed meal. To sup- 
ply this same amount of protein 
would require about eight pounds of 
wheat bran. It is not claimed that 
three pounds of cottonseed meal is 
equal to eight pounds of wheat bran 
in feeding value, for there are other 
nutrients in these feeds; but in sup- 
plying digestible protein eight to 
three shows the superiority of cot- 
tonseed meal. 

The point we wish to make is that 
one should not feed more than three 
pounds of cottonseed meal to supply 
the same digestible protein that ‘he 
would expect eight pounds of wheat 
bran to supply. Few feeders would 
think of feeding as much as eight 
pounds of wheat bran a day to a cow, 
but plenty of them feed more than 
three pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day. If they never fed more than 
three pounds of cottonseed meal we 
would hear much less about cotton- 
seed meal injuring cattle. In fact we 
would hear nothing of that sort ex- 
cent that arising from pure preju- 
ice 


2 
The Dairy Cow Needs a Large 
Amount of Water 
A DAIRY cow giving 26.8 pounds of 
milk which contained 1.39 pounds 
of fat consumed 77.3 pounds of water. 
When this same cow was dry, that is 
not giving milk, she consumed 14.7 
pounds of water per day. 

Another cow giving 13.3 pounds of 
milk a day consumed 40.3 pounds of 
water a day and when dry 11.6 pounds 
of water. 

The feed given the two cows was 
the same in kind only differing in 
quantity according to their produc- 
tion. 

The amounts of water consumed 
were almost in the same proportions 
as the amounts of milk produced. 
The amount of water consumed by 
heavy milking cows is almost be yond 
belief. For instance, a cow giving 
around 100 pounds of milk a day 


drank from 216 to 307 pounds of wa- 
ter a day. A gallon of water weighs 
about 835 pounds, therefore when 
this cow drank 307 pounds of water in 
a day she drank about 36% gallons. 


Of course, the temperature of the 
air and the kind of feed will slightly 
influence the amount of water con- 
sumed, but the large milking cow re- 
quires large amounts of water. Too 
frequently she fails to get all she 
needs when she needs it. 


Wants to Sell Ice Cream 


A READER says he has been selling 
cream to a creamery a good while 
but doesn’t think it pays and asks if 
selling ice cream would pay better? 

Yes, selling ice cream will pay a 
better price for the milk than selling 
cream to the creameries. Selling 
whole milk, where there is a market, 
selling sweet cream, or ice cream will 
pay better than selling cream to a 
creamery on a butter fat basis, but the 
extra work, care, and knowledge in 
handling the products make these 
very much more complicated. If sale 
can be found for the ice cream with- 
out too great cost and the business of 
making and selling ice cream is 
learned and the business efficiently 
conducted, better financial returns 
will be received as compensation for 
this extra ability and the additional 
equipment required. The competition 
in the ice cream business will prob- 
ably be found pretty severe and no one 
should engage in the business until he 
has studied it thoroughly and knows 
considerable about the details. The 
seller of raw products always has to 
take less for them, but if he desires 
the manufacturer’s profits, he has to 
know the business and meet competi- 
tion. We suggest that our reader con- 
sult his county agent and dairy spe- 
cialists of the Extension forces of his 
state, before changing to this entirely 
different and to him new line of dairy 
manufacture. 


Results of Recent Livestock 
Experiments 


HE North Carolina Experiment 

Station has started a number of 
livestock projects and while many of 
them are in the initial stage, investi- 
gation work has gone far enough to 
bring out a number of important and 
interesting facts. Some of the things 
learned we have summarized as fol- 
lows: 

SWINE EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

1, Curing Meat.—Brine is most satisfactory 
for curing. Meat from hogs fed on soy beans 
and peanuts and then finished on corn does 
not shrink any more than hogs fed on corn 
and tankage or shorts. 

2. Permanent Pasture for Hogs.—Each acre 
of Bermuda saved $9.03 worth of grain. 

3. Cost of Raising Pigs to Weaning Time. 
—It cost $4.67 to produce an average pig until 
weaned at 10 weeks of age. 

4. Salt for Pigs.—So far salt has not been 
found poisonous. 

5. Mineral Mixtures and Medications for 
Wormy and Unthrifty Hogs.—A homemade 
mineral mixture and one of commercial 
origin were both very beneficial. There was 
no particular advantage in using the patent 
preparation. 

6. Soy Beans and Peanuts for Fattening 
Hogs.—Where there is a normal yield of 
these crops there is little difference in the 
amount of pork made per acre, but the hogs 
eat the peanuts much quicker than the soy 
beans. 

7. Bur Clover Pastures for Pigs.—Bur clover 
pastures save just about one-half the grain. 

8. Tankage Versus Fish Meal as Protein 
Supplements for Fattening Hogs.—Fish meal 
is less palatable than tankage but gives 
slightly better and cheaper gains. 

DAIR¥ EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

Feeding for Milk Production.—Eleven ma- 
ture cows showed an increase of 31,741 pounds 
of milk per year when fed a full ration com- 
posed of the same feed that they had received 
the year previous, at which time they only 
received a limited ration. 

SHEEP INVESTIGATIONS 

Effect of Cottonseed Meal on the Repro- 
ductive Qualities of Sheep.—It has been shown 
that sheep can eat approximately one pound 
of cottonseed meal per day for every 100 
pounds of live weight without producing 
deleterious effects. 


EUGENE BUTLER. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VV. F. MASSEY 














Professor Massey Hurt 
WEEK ago I stepped from the side- 


walk in front of an automobile and, 
like the Frenchman with Dempsey, I 
found it too heavy for me, and I got 
knocked down. But I am a tough old 
object, no bones broken, but some cuts 
and bruises. Lost a pair of pants, torn 
off at the knees, and a paper bag in my 
hand with a dozen eggs. We salvaged 
three of the eggs not cracked. My left 
hand was badly cut, but is healing, so 
that I can use the machine. Legs stiff 
and bloodshotten, but I am not ready 
for another such battle. 


Green Grapes 


7 WOULD like to know why one- 
fourth to one-third of the grapes 
on the bunches of my Concords fail to 
yipen. I asked the parties from whom 
I bought the vines, but they could not 
explain.” 

I do not know that I can help you. 
There are always on a bunch of grapes 
some imperfectly matured berries. This 
may arise from imperfect pollination, 
or from lack of the proper plant food in 
the soil. I would suggest liming the soil 
with slaked burnt lime, and then use acid 
phosphate and potash liberally. Spread 
fertilizers in the middle spaces where 
roots are feeding, and not around the 
stem of the vines. Then do not allow 
the vines to overbear, but prune closely. 


Early Cabbage Plants 


SUBSCRIBER: “When is the best 

time to sow early cabbage seed to 
make plants that will not run to seed 
in spring?” 

No exact date can be fixed for sowing 
the seed with ce rtainty, since the seasons 
vary. The thing is to get good, strong 
plants but not overgrown. Overgrown 
plants are apt to run to seed. Here in 
southeastern Maryland the time is usual- 
ly the middle of September. But if these 
threaten to get too large before setting 
time in November we make another 
sowing the last of the month and then 
we can take our choice. In your section 
I would sow the seed thinly in a well- 
prepared and rich bed, the first of Octo- 
ber. This will make plants strong enough 
to set the last of November. Sow the 
best strain you can get of the Early 
Jersey Wakefield. 


Watermelons Not Fruiting 


Y WATERMELONS are nothing 
but vines. They bloom freely but 
set no melons. I used a mixture of 1,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of acid 
hosphate, and 200 pounds of potash. 
What do you think is the trouble?” 
Doubtless you will still have some 
melons. But I would assume that it is 
the excess of nitrogen that has caused 
the difficulty. I have something of the 
same, and from the same cause. I have 
been experimenting in my garden with 
sulphate of ammonia, which the company 
controlling it supplied me liberally with. 
It has caused a tremendous growth. I 
have eggplants fully a yard across the 
top of plant-and nary an egg. I have 
cantaloupes running rankly over the 
round, and about three cantaloupes in 
0 hills. All these had a good manuring, 
and the sulphate was used as a side ap- 
plication. The plants have had so much 
nitrogen that they have used it in the 
easiest way, making growth rather than 
fruit. If you had left out the nitrate of 
soda in your fertilizer, and had added 
200 pounds to the acid phosphate, I think 
you would have had earlier fruiting. 


Precipitated Calcium Phosphate 


FIND that I made a slight error in 
my article in the issue for July 23 on 


I said that it was evidently 
basic slag. I have learned since that it 
is really a manufactured article, made 
by burning calcium carbonate rock with 
Tennessee phosphate rock. It is really 
a very good imitation of basic slag, hav- 
ing a higher percentage of lime. 1 com- 
bated the statement that acid phosphate 
“poisoned” the soil, and the secretary 
or promoter said that it had been found 
that the gardens at Mount Vernon, which 
had been heavily manured for many 
years had become unproductive, and an 


this material. 


analysis showed that salycilic aldehyde 
had developed in the soil and was toxic 
to vegetation. Therefore, of course, acid 
phosphate forms salycilic aldehyde, just 
how, he did not undertake to suggest. 
Then instead of lime making phosphoric 
acid less available, he says that a fertil- 
izer salesman told him that the farmers 
in southern Maryland would use no acid 
phosphate but that made by a certain 
manufacturer who used ground oyster 
Shells as a filler. What anyone wants 
a filler in acid phosphate for I cannot 
imagine. Most manufacturers find that 
it has too much filler, and they eliminate 
large amounts of sulphate of lime to 
raise the grade. This sulphate of lime 
is old to the peanut growers who im- 
agine that they cannot grow peanuts 
without plaster, not reflecting that acid 
phosphate will still carry fully 30 per 
cent of plaster. I would assume that 
the so-called Precipitated Calcium Phos- 
phate will be as good as basic slag, but 
hardly any better. 


Celery Blighting 


“WHAT can I do for my celery plants 
which seem to be affected by a leaf 
blight?” 

There are two forms of blight that at- 
tack celery. The one is mainly trouble- 
some on dry soil and in arid conditions. 
This is Circospora apii. It is shown by 
yellowish circles appearing on the leaves 
and rapidly running together until the 
plant is killed. The other form is Sep- 
toria apii. Watery spaces appear on the 
leaves which soon show black dots which 
are the spores or reproductive organs. 
These spores are found on the seed, and 
the disease is brought in on infected 
seed. Always inspect the seed, and never 
use any showing these black dots. Spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture will be the 
best preventive. 


Clover Seed Held Over 


as | HAVE a quantity of crimson clover 
seed left over from last year’s seed- 
ing. Will they be good to sow this fall?” 

If the seed were perfectly fresh last 
summer, and have been kept dry, they 
should still be good. Count out 100 seed 
and make several thicknesses of blotting 
paper in a saucer. Wet it well and 
sprinkle the seed on it, and cover the 
saucer with a pane of glass. See that 
the paper keeps wet. Then count the 
number that sprout, and that will be the 
percentage of germination. 


Bed Bugs 


Y HOME has been rented for some 
time, and it has been allowed to get 
full of bed bugs.” 

The best plan will be to get the state 
board of health to send an expert and 
shut the house up and fumigate it with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. This is the most 
complete method. My wife says mix 
one ounce of saltpetre, one cake of Ivory 
soap, and six ounces of household am- 
monia. Shave the soap fine, and then 
shake all until it forms an emulsion. A 


creamy solution of this is sprayed into . 


all crevices where the pests harbor. The 
fumigation is best, but needs an expert, 
and must not be done with any living 
animal in the house, for the gas is deadly. 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


FOR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for.every 
Send name and address with each letter. 


“Experiences in the Use of Furnaces and Heating Systems.”—Mail letters by Au- 


What, When, and How to Plant.”—Mail letters by 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


Our Schools.—““What we are doing personally and as a community to help them to 
develop our children as they should be developed.” 
We will pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail us photographs any time. 


Letters will not be returned 








It will take several days to fumigate and 
air out. 


The Old Hanover Turnip 


LEASE do me the kindness to tell 

me what there is to the old-fash- 
ioned Hanover turnip. Does it make 
turnips, or ts it only for greens? How 
does it compare with Rutabagas. I have 
a peck of the seed, and wish to sell them 
if there is good in them. I planted them 
last November or December, and they 
made an abundance of greens, but no 
more turnips than cotton or collards.” 


I have grown all sorts of turnips in 
the past 60 or more years, but never 
heard of one called Hanover. The va- 
riety known as “Seven Top” in North 
Carolina is a great grower of greens, 
and is very hardy, and it is probable 
that this is what you have. It is worth 
growing for greens only. It will be 
better sowed in September than Novem- 
ber. This species belongs to a very dif- 
ferent class from Rutabagas. Here few 
people grow Rutabagas for table use, 
but mainly for stock feed. For table 
use, I grow for early fall the Milan 
and for winter the Golden Ball and Yel- 
low Aberdeen. On rich soil and sowed 
in July the Rutabagas will make a heav- 
ier crop than the ordinary purple top 
turnips. 


Excess of Nitrogen 


HAVE had some new experience this 

season in regard to the effect of an 
excess of nitrogen, and its effect on vege- 
table productiveness. The company con- 
trolling the sulphate of ammonia sup- 
plied me with a liberal amount for ex- 
perimental purposes. I used it liberally 
as a side application on cantaloupes, to- 
matoes, eggplants, peppers, and cucum- 
bers. The results on land already fer- 
tile, and manured with stable manure, 
has been to make a tremendous growth. 
The cantaloupes spread far and wide, 
and 50 hills made two cantaloupes. The 
tomatoes did better and have made a 
large crop. The eggplants have made 
an enormous growth, and the plants are 
about four feet across, but “nary an egg” 
up to last of July. Peppers have grown 
waist-high, and are making a small crop. 
Cucumbers are running over everything 
around them, but “nary a cuke”, while 
a two-acre lot of much poorer land across 
the road has made 800 bushels of cucum- 
bers. A correspondent in Virginia wrote 
that his watermelons were growing with 
the utmost luxuriance, but were making 
no melons. He said that he made a fer- 
tilizer for them by mixing 1,000 pounds 
ef cottonseed meal, 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, 600 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and 200 pounds of potash. I told him 
that he had an excess of nitrogen, and 
the plants were using it as my plants did, 
in the easiest way, making growth rather 
than fruit. His fertilizer would have 
been better had he mixed 1,000 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 800 pounds 
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of cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds of 
the sulphate of potash. My excess came 
arom experimental work, and we learn 

a great deal from making mistakes in 
the proportions of plant food. 


The Wayne County Plan of Soil 
Inoculation 


NEARLY every section of the South 
is now making some distinct con- 
tribution to agricultural progress. In 
a recent Progressive Farmer, for ex- 
ample, we reported the Edgecombe 
County plan of sowing oats at last cul- 
tivation of cotton. 


Now a good Wayne County farmer, 
Mr. B. F. Howell, has popularized in 
his home county the following excel- 
lent and inexpensive method of inocu- 
lating crimson clover and_ vetch 
seeds: 

For Hulled Clover Seed.—Add a cup of 
common molasses to a cup of cold water, 
stirring until well mixed. Add to this three 
shovelfuls of soil taken from an inoculated 
field. Stir this soil with the seed until all 
seeds are covered with the mixture. 

(The quantities here suggested will serve 
to inoculate 20 pounds of hulled clover seed, 
the quantity advised for one acre. For 
larger acreages, increase proportionately.) 

To inoculate seed in the hull, spray and stir 
until all hulls are damp. While in this 
condition, mix and stir seed and inoculated 
soil as suggested for the hulled seed. 

To inoculate vetch seed, soak in water for 
10 minutes and then stir with soil inoculated 
with vetch bacteria. 

When getting inoculated soil scrape off an 
inch of the surface of the soil and take the 
soil that lies 1 to 5 inches below the surface. 
Keep inoculated seed and soil for inoculation 
out of the sun. Sow and cover as soon as 
inoculated. 


This general method of inoculation 
has been in use for a number of years, 
though other materials than molasses 
have been used for making the bac- 
teria stick to the seed, such as grape 
sugar and even a little glucose paste. 
It is a very sensible method. 


Another similar method is to place 
about a peck of inoculated soil in a 
tub or large trough, add five or six 
gallons of water, stir vigorously for 
some time, and let settle. The water 
is then removed and the seed to be 
inoculated is placed in a sack and 
immersed in the water for 5 to 15 
minutes. The seed are spread in the 
shade and dried, and are then ready 
for sowing. 

Mr. Howell’s “Wayne County Plan” 
is simpler and quicker—two impor- 
tant advantages, since the more trou- 
ble one has in inoculating, the less is 
he inclined to inoculate. It may be 
used to inoculate any variety of leg- 
ume. 

The objections to using soil for iri- 
oculating legume seeds lie mainly in 
the danger of transferring diseases, 
noxious weeds, and insects with the 
soil used for inoculating. Care should 
be taken to avoid this danger by get- 
ting the soil only from areas free of 
weeds, insects, and diseases. T. P. F. 


“Of the many farm journals I receive, I 


praise The Progressive Farmer among the 
highest, and if every farmer followed its 
teachings we would have a better country in 
which to live.’”—E. S. Sheeley, Pomaria, 


South Carolina. 


“= BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
= BS RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting on Tenants 
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He does not stop work two or three lord remark that he liked to see his 


How Tenants Buy Their | tims! ec's's 


some little-forgotten article, but keeps had taught him that when his tenant 


to mill or get tenant prosper because experience 


a list of wanted things, thereby sav- prospered he prospered and _ vice 
ing much valuable time. versa. 


Farms ing much valu 


Becoming Landowners N THIS section of 

of the present landowners were 2g¢ to do things of a lasting nature, 
humped up in one corner of the fire- once tenants. Ask.any one of them Such as use lime, grow legume crops, 
place dozing, but takes some good how he became a landowner and the and build up the soil generally, 


Here Is an Interesting Experience 
($3 Prize Letter) 


HEN I moved to the farm seven 

years ago, I made this rule, “First 
of all, a good living at home and cot- 
ton asa surplus”. After the first year, 
I bought no supplies on credit. 

Two good cows, 50 or more standard- 
bred hens, a brood sow, several hives 
of bees, and a canning outfit enabled 
me to pay cash, not only for my ex- 
penses but gave me some ready cash 
it all times. My lay-by season for 
several years has been spent working 
to pay my fertilizer bill, thus giving 
me my crop clear. By banking my 
surplus money and aided by a father- 
ly landlord with whom I spent all my 
tenancy, I am in my own home. 

L. A. HUFFSTETLER. 

Blacksburg, S. C. 

Editer’s Note —With “two cows, 50 
hens, a brood sow, several hives of bees, 
and a canning outfit”’—a garden is not 
mentioned, but he has one and a good 
one—and no debts, the right kind of a 
man can easily transform himself from 
a tenant to'a landowner. The most im- 
pressive thing in this letter is the ex- 
pression “fatherly landlord”. Would 
that we had millions of them in the 


South. 
Did Not Trust to Luck 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 
EFORE I became a landowner I 


did not trust to luck. I saved my 
money. I found that I should be a 
business man as well as a farmer, ] 
invested my money in the very best 
investments before I had enough to 
put into land 

I did not put all my money in im- 
provements but I bought good stock, 
and good farm machinery at a fair 
price. I did not have to live like a 
miser, I ate good wholesome food and 
did not spend half my income on 
amusement. 

When I saved up enough money to 
buy a good farm, I hunted for a farm 
that suited me, one with modern con- 
veniences, one with good land, one 
that I expect to own always and one 
that I expected to be proud, of. I 
have found it and I have been suc- 
cessful. Y. S. JENKINS. 


Always Brought Home Some Cash 


HAVE in mind a man who, when I 

first knew him, was a_ tenant 
farmer. Today he ts a landowner; 
drives a good automobile and has a 
son in college. 

And here’s how he says he did it. 

“From the _ first, wife and I 
made up our minds never to go to 
town to buy anything—no matter 
what—if we couldn’t buy it and then 
bring home with us more money than 
we had when we left home. If it were 
dry goods we needed, farm tools, or 
what not, we figured out as near as we 
could what they would cost, and then 
carried along enough produce—chick- 
ens, eggs, butter, corn, peas, or some- 
thing—to pay the bill and a little over. 
And it got to be a habit with us, so 
much so, that when I bought my au- 
tomobile I hired a man and a team to 
help me carry a lot of cotton to town 
for the first time in my life.” 

Anderson, S. C. J. E. W. 

Editor's Note—It is not always prac- 
ticable to carry out absolutely the pro- 
gram presented here, but it is an excel- 
lent tdeal for the tenant to have in mind 
and then approach as nearly as possible. 


What Not to Do 


OST tenants become landowners 
by hard work and economy. They 

do not rush to lay by their crops by 
July 4, then spend two or three 
months loafing around some store 
pitching horse shoes, but are ever 
ready for a job. If they can obtain 
$2 or $3 per day, well and good. If 
not, $1 is better than making nothing. 
Their wives are ready to help by go- 
ing to the field if necessary and can- 
ning all berries, fruit, etc., possible 
and raising chickens, etc., to sell and 
thus avoid the dreaded “time prices.” 
On rainy days he is not found 





farm paper like “The Progressive reply invariably is “I 


MRS. A. V. S. 
ee ” section who have made good were 
I Made My Landlord Money long-lease fellows, say ten years or 


Practically all of the tenants in this 


Virginia many more. Such a lease gives tenant cour- 


made my land- while a short lease, say a year or two, 


Farmer” and reads and informs him- lord money”. These five words cover oes not inspire tenant to do any- 
self of the best ways to do things, the story completely in nine cases out thing of a lasting nature. C. 


or he is in his shop doing repair work. of ten. Only recently 


Mlle 


[ heard a land- Editor’s Note—The value of long- 
term leases for both landlord and tenant 
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DON’T OVERLOOK THE MARKET AT YOUR DOOR 


_ “This picture shows our little load one Wednesday morning just before we loaded the 
car for town. It shows how the little odds and ends can be picked up about the farm 
and be turned into cash.”—Mrs. Alice K. Cripps. Editor’s Note:—Mary tl 


cannot be too strongly stressed. Both 
landowner and renter suffer incalculably 
from the present Southern system of 
one-year renting. 


Get Acquainted With a Big-hearted 
Banker 


ULTIVATE a spirit in all the mem- 
. bers of the family of wishing to 
own a home. Save all earnings that 
can be saved by sacrifice or other- 


BS ‘ wise, deposit with the best big- 


hearted banker possible. Court his 
friendship and prove to him your in- 
tegrity. After you have saved suffi- 
cient earnings, ask him for help. He 
will not refuse. W. B. SMITH. 
Centenary, S. C. - 


“The Three Ps” 


HE Three P’s—poultry, pigs, and 
MMMM ; patches—if well managed will do 
more to put the tenant on his own 
farm than anything else. I say “well 
managed” for of course mongrel 
ngs go to waste Chickens, scrub pigs, and gardens 














on the average Southern farm that are really needed on other farms or in town _ Look only in the spring never get him 
around and see if you can convert some oi the odds and ends on your place into cash there. 
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baking to be done 


N fact, the New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove does all kinds of cooking per- 
fectly and economically. With a New 
Perfection Oven it is possible to bake 
the fluffiest of cakes and light, crisply- 
browned biscuits. 


Note the long blue chimney on each 
New Perfection burner. This provides 
a draught which drives clean heat pro- 
duced by the white-tipped flame forcibly 
against the cooking utensil, without 
sooting it. Soot is simply good heat 
gone to waste. 


And remember that the white-tipped 
flame gives the most heat. Through the 
mica door in the chimney you can al- 
ways see the flame and wick and adjust 
them in a second. 


Busy housekeepers appreciate the small 
amount of attention that the New Per- 
fection requires. No coal or wood to 
bring in, no ashes or litter to sweep up 
and take out. It stands up well above 
the floor and you can dust under and 
around it in an instant. Select the four- 
burner size with cabinet top and New 
Perfection Oven. It is made also in five, 
three, two and one-burner sizes for any 
who prefer them. 


You will always get perfect results from 
your oil stove if you use Aladdin Secur- 
ity Oil—it’s pure kerosene. 


New Perfection Ojl Cook Stoves are sold at most 
department, furniture and hardware stores. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEWJERSEY) 
. Baltimere Division 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Coak Stoves 
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The Onward 


(0) 


March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


Important Message to All Farmers 
Who Have Signed Marketing 
Contracts 


HE ofticers of the North Carolina 

and Virginia tobacco and cotton 
organizations met in Raleigh last week. 
The tobacco conference was presided 
over by Dr. J. Y. Joyner, chairman, 
and Mr. M. O. Wilson, of Virginia, who 
is chairman of that state and vice- 
chairman of the tri-state organization. 
Mr. L. S. Tomlinson presided over the 
state cotton marketing committee. 

Splendid progress was reported from 
all sections and plans were made for 
increased activity of workers in both 
North Carolina and Virginia. Before 
adjournment, the following official 
statement was approved for publica- 
tion: 


1—Cotton Association “Over the Top” 
This Month 


HE officers of the North Carolina 

Codperative Cotton Marketing As- 
sociation and the Virginia and North 
Carolina Tobacco Marketing Associ- 
ations, meeting today, wish to congrat- 
ulate the farmers of these two states 
on the rapid and gratifying progress of 
the codperative marketing movement. 
The peanut farmers of North Carolina 
and Virginia have already signed up 
more than 50 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of the two states, and are now 
organizing. The North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Coéperative Association will 
pass its minimum of 200,000 bales be- 
fore the end of this month—three 
months ahead of the date fixed in the 
contract. In Virginia, more than half 
of the tobacco farmers have already 
signed up, and North Carolina expects 
to reach its full quota of tobacco grow- 
ers well before the organization date. 


1I.—Tobacco Sign-up to Speed Up 
a ¥ OUR meeting today, plans have 


been made for materially increasing 
the number of workers’in the field and 
for completing the tobacco sign-up by 
November 15—six weeks earlier than 
had been originally contemplated. From 
all over the state we are receiving calls 
for entering new counties, and these 
will now be reached as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


IlIl.—Sixty Per Cent of Market Value 
on Day of Delivery 


“WE ALSO rejoice in the good news 
from coéperative marketing move- 
ments in all parts of the country. The 
great sum recently raised by specu- 
lative interests for the purpose of fight- 
ing and crippling the codperative miar- 
keting movement has only made farm- 
ers turn the faster to it. The Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi cotton as- 
sociations alone now control 10 per cent 
of the total American cotton crop, and 
are now in a position to advance to 
the farmer the day he delivers his cot- 
ton 50 to 60 per cent of the current 
market value, making additional ad- 
vances or payments all along through 
the season as the crop is sold. Our 
North Carolina cotton organization 
has been assured the same privileges, 
and there is no longer any reason 
whatever for questioning the safe, 
sound, and successful financing of 
farmers’ codperative organizations. 


1V.—May Help on 1921 Cotton 


TT WAS not contemplated, when our 
coéperative cotton marketing Con- 
tract was drawn, that we would or- 
ganize before January 1, but the fact 
that we are reaching our 200,000-bale 
minimum this month seems to make it 
possible for the association to be of 
much service to farmers who volun- 
tarily wish to utilize its machinery 
this year. That is to say, no one will 
be required to market his 1921 crop 
through the organization, but farmer- 
members are likely to get considerable 
advantages for financing or marketing 
such parts of the 1921 crop as they 
wish to have the organization handle. 


V.—Help Get Other Signers 


EARNESTLY appeal to every 

man who has signed the market- 

ing contract for either cotton or to- 
bacco, to go out now and get addi- 
tional signers. 
lative or other interests or their repre- 
sentatives who try to make it appear 


Beware of the specu-: 


that the farmer is losing control of his 
crops when he goes into cooperative 
marketing organizations with his 
brother farmers. As a matter of fact, 
he for the first time in his life will gain 
some real control of the marke eting of 
his products. The organization is not 
one prepared by outside interests in 
which the farmer merely takes stock. 
These codperative marketing organi- 
zations will be absolutely controlled 
from top to bottom by tobacco grow- 
ers, or cotton growers, as the case may 
be, who will supervise and control all 
the officials and all the management 
from top to bottom. 

“The success of the codperative cot- 
ton marketing and codperative tobacco 
marketing associations is now assured, 
and far greater benefits from these will 
be secured by our farmers through one 
strong organization for selling each of 
these crops, and no division of the 
farmers’ strength ought to be consid- 
ered. Let’s finish the job we have un- 
dertaken, and do it quickly. 

“As the temporary organization 
committee, which is working earnestly 
now but which steps out of office en- 
tirely as soon as the organization can 
be perfected and the signers can elect 
a complete management, we rejoice in 
the progress reported from all quarters 
of North Carolina and Virginia, and 
ask for redoubled energy on the part 
of the working canvassers.” 

From now on the signers themselves 
will be called on to do more work in 
getting additional signers in order 
that the victory now assured may be 
an even greater victory. Let every 
member do his part. 


Virginia Is Out to Win 75 Per Cent 


ITH 16,000 members on its rolls and 

more than half the tobacco growers 
of Virginia signed to the fve-year con- 
tract, the Tobacco Growers’ 
ative Association has now launched its 
drive to win 75 per cent of all tobacco 
farmers in the state. 

Pittsylvania County, with over 3,000 
signers, and more than 11,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco now signed, has set its goal 
at a 20,000,000-pound sign-up. 

Leaders of this movement, and speak- 
ers of state-wide prominence, who will 
explain the five-year contract, and urge 
its adoption by every grower, are: M. 
O. Wilson, campaign manager Virginia 
branch Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative 
Association; Southall Farrar, J. 

3ruce, and . H. Quisenberry, district 

agents of the Extension Division; E. T. 
Bondurant, of Prince Edward County, 
and Farrar V. Shelton, assistant cam- 
paign manager. 

On Friday, August 19, the drive was 
continued into Henry County, where 
more than 400 growers have signed the 
contract, and the following week it 
will swing eastward, covering Bruns- 
wick County, on Monday and Tues- 
day, August 22 and 23, reaching 
Dinwiddie on the next two days, and 
later doubling back to Bedford and 
Cumberland Counties. 

A coéperative association of growers 
is the only real remedy. Beware of 
schemes which will be offered by cer- 
tain interests that desire to exploit the 
grower and divert him from his pres- 
ent advance to stable markets and 
steady profits. 


or 
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The above tracto: 
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The Tobacco Growers’ Association 
will have strength in proportion to the 
percentage of Virginia and Carolina 
growers who are members. 

Each individual member will benefit 
in the same proportion. 

It is decidedly to the personal interest 
of each member, therefore, to go out 
and get another member, or two, or 
three. 

Halifax County, with over 14,000,000 
pounds already signed, is set to go be- 
yond the 15,000,000 mark, and every 
large-producing county is adding from 
half a million to two million pounds as 
its quota in the drive for 75 per cent. 

S. Dy PRISSilel. 

Virginia Headquarters, Keysville, Va. 


Farmers’ State Alliance Adopts 
Strong Resolution 


HE thirty-fifth annual 

the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance was held in Raleigh last 
week. All the present officers were 
re-elected, these being as follows: 

B. F. Shelton, president, Speed; Edie Cul- 
lipper, vice-president, Merry Hill; J. C. Bain, 
secretary-treasurer and B, A,, W ade; J. H, 
Evans, chaplain, Hillsboro; H. M. Cates, lec- 
turer, a [ Thompson, steward, 
Hillsboro; T. Lane, D. K., Greensboro; H. 
z. eam trustee and B. A., Stantonsburg. 
Executive commi ittee: John Fo Davis, chair- 
man, Pine Top; P. C. Caldwell, Goldsboro; W. 
L. Baker, Wider *. J. Oldham, Mebane; 
C. F. Cates, Mebane. 


Some 
been in the 


session of 


superb men who have long 
front of the fight for or- 
ganizing the farmers attended the 
meeting, and some notable resolu- 
tions were adopted, some of these be- 
ing as follows: 


FOR BETTER FINANCING AND MARKET- 
ING OF COTTON 


Whereas, the cotton market has at last 
taken a turn for the nether and there scems 
to be prospect for a “ady increase in 
prices provided the Mae is not glutted 
by too rapid delivery this fall. Therefore 
be it 
Resolved, chat we urge North Carolina cot- 
ton farmers and husiness men to coéperate 
as far as possible in preventing the ruin 
of prices through glut ting, and to this end 
we especially urge the use of warehouse re- 
ceipts as far as possible and that pians be 
worked out for assembling these warehouse 
receipts and getting advances from War 
Finance Corporation and other sources for 
relieving the money situation in our state. 


TAXATION AND WORLD PEACE 


that we hereby reiterate the tra- 
ditional stand of the Farmers’ Alliance for 
putting more of the tax burden on incomes 
and inheritances. We rejoice in the adoption 
of the Constitutional Amendment last Novem- 
ber for taxing unearned incomes the same as 
incomes that are earned. We favor the ex- 
tension of inheritance taxes; also seeing to 
it that large bodies of lani held out of use 


Resolved, 





TUDY carefully the requirements 

for good hay making. Then set 
yourself to the task of saving the 
hay bright and pretty, and with a 
minimum loss of leaves. 


2. Cut the silage corn about fod- 
der-pulling time, or when it has 
passed the roasting-ear or dough 
stage and the kernels are glazed 
and dented. Cut sorghum for silage 
when it is about ripe enough for 
syrup-making. 

3. Feed the hogs enough grain to 
keep them growing. Pastures or 
grazing crops pay much better when 
supplemented with corn or other 
grain fed at the rate of about one 
pound per day for every 100 pounds 
of hog. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Haul out the 


undersized and 
watermelons. Throw 
them over to the hogs. Get them 
out of the fields. This reduces the 
number of rot germs to get on and 
spoil more good melons. 


rotten-end 


5. You’d better renew your war on 
mosquitoes. Find the breeding 
places. Look for tin cans, hollow 
trees, choked gutters, old barrels, 
small ponds, or anything that holds 
water. Drain it or pour cil on it. 

6. A good garden in the fall is 
equally as valuable as a good gar- 
den in spring and summer. Keep 
pushing it with thorough cultivation 
and repeated plantings. 








THE TRACTOR WILL 
and grain is grown the tractor proves economical. 
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four mowers and two rakes. 
are taxed on at least as near their real worth 
as the small farmer’s cultivated land. 
Resolved further, that we urge our Con- 
gressmen to work for retaining the luxury 
taxes and taxes on excess profits, thereby 
lightening the burdens of the general mass 
of people; and we commend President Har- 
ding for calling a disarmament conference for 
what it should mean for economy as well as 
the more important matter of the world’s 
peace. 


AGAINST TARIFF ON POTASH 


Whereas, there is pending before out 
Nation’s Congress a tariff bill recommending 
a heavy duty on potash, which if enacted into 
law would levy a tax of several millions of 
dollars annually on our farmers who must 
use potash fertilizers. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that ie State Alliance 
enter its protest rainst this proposed tax 
and requests the aemiate of our National 
Congress who have the interests of agricul- 
ture at heart to oppose to their utmost this 
burdensome tax on imported potash. 


PLEDGE SUPPORT TO CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING 


that we rejoice in the rapid 
development of the codperative 
and pledg e our support to the 

under way where ad North 
Carolina growers of cotton, tobacco, and 
peanuts will codperatively sell saa finance 
their own products, thereby making them- 
selves masters of their own industry. 


USE FEDERAL LAND BANKS MORE 


Resolved, that 
make greater us¢« 


Farmers’ 


Resolved, 
spread and 
marketing idea 
movements now 


we urge our farmers to 
of the Federal Land Banks, 
and urge each sub Alliance to spread in for 
mation about thcir value to our membership 
and to other farmers. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


N RESUMING these letters after a 

silence of several months, it may be 
desirable to take a short retrospect of 
what happened last season, and the 
lessons to be learned therefrom. The 
profit we may derive from the les- 
sons of experience, if we only know 
how to take it, may go a long way to- 
ward compensating us for the cost of 
the experience itself. 


There is a marked contrast between 
this year and last. At this time a 
year ago we were skating on very 
thin ice, and few would heed the warn- 
ings of those who knew the ice was 
thin, and thought they could hear it 
crack. Deflation came on _ rapidly, 
and hit the cotton market about as 

hard as anything else. 

The expected demand failed to de- 
velop; Europe was in a state of tur- 
moil and uncertainty; labor was un- 
settled, and consequently consump- 
tion was very far from meeting ex- 
pectations. It was just one thing af- 
ter another, and prices came which 
would have been deemed impossible 
one year ago. All the time there were 
those self-constituted leaders and ad- 
visers who were telling the farmers 
not to sell their cotton except for 30, 
40, or even 50 cents a pound. They 
told the farmers they were being rob- 
bed by the middleman and the specu- 
lator, whereas it was the same mid- 
dleman and speculator who were cars 
rying the bulk of the load, so far as 
the cotton was marketed or ad- 
vanced on. 

Well, the old year is past now. We 
still have some of the cotton unsgld, 
and the thing is to do the best we 
can. Last year we started at the 
top and rolled to the bottom. This 
year it looks like we are starting 
at the bottom. There is a_ big 
diffe rence. There is no advantage 
in hastening sales this year. World 
recuperation, postponed last year, is 
apt to set in this season, and the sup- 
ply is not going to he as excessive as 
some maintain, a point’ w yhich will be 
considered in next week’s letter. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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Our Health ‘Talk | 


By BE. WASHBUR 


The First Molar Tosth per I's 
Importance 





A SUBSCRIBER this time a mother, 
says the following: “One of my 
netyhlors contend that the first big 
tooth a child gets, at about sia rs of 

> age. is a perinanent 


tooth, and that it 


will not grow back 
if it is lost. Is she 
right? I had always 
thought that this 


tooth called a molar 
tooth, I believe, was 
one of the tempo- 
rary (milk) teeth. 
Please tell me about 
this.” 

The molar tooth differs from the other 
teeth in that it is the first of the perma- 
nent tecth to make its appearance, that 
it is the largest of the teeth, and in the 
fact that it is not replaced by any other 
tooth, and does not replace another. 
This tooth is very important because it 
serves as the main tooth for chewing 
food during the time that the temporary 
teeth are being replaced by the perma- 
nent teeth, and because it largely de- 
termines the position of the permanent 
teeth which follow it. If the first molar 
tooth is lost, chewing will be impaired 
and digestive troubles are likely to 
arise; also the remaining permanent teeth 
will develop out of place and be crowded, 
because the mouth arch will not have 
been correctly developed. For these im- 
portant reasons, the loss of the first 
molar tooth in a child can be regarded 
as nothing short of a calamity. Yet, 
statistics show that the six-year molar 
is the tooth which most frequently be- 
comes decayed, is the tooth most often 
neglected, and the one most frequently 
lost. 





DR. WASHBURN 


It has been found that the greatest 
number of six-year molars are lost from 
one of two causes. The parents fail to 
recognize that this is a permanent tooth, 
and do not know that its loss will prove 
of great detriment to the growth, devel- 
opment, and health of the child. Or the 
fear of the dental chair on the part of 


the child keeps early treatment from 
being obtained, 
To prevent the six-year molar teeth 


should be taken of 
they should be 


from decaying, care 
all the temporary teeth; 
brushed daily, and have regular dental 
care, as soon as there are any signs of 
decay. Fear of going to a dentist is 
usually brought about through neglect 
of having the teeth treated carly. The 
rule is to wait until the tooth is largely 
decayed, sensitive, and aching, and this 
makes dental treatment a painful, or at 
best, an unpleasant experience. Then, 
too, every Child should be given proper 
food. <A well-balanced diet, plenty of 
coarse foods, and not too much sweets, 
keeps the general health in order, and 
this goes a long way in the prevention 
of tooth decay. 


If You Have Any Kick, Tell Us Now 


UR Progressive Farmer subscription 

force has comparatively little to do 
at this season of the year, whereas in 
winter it is simply overwhelmed with 
work, 

Nevertheless a lot of good friends 
who have something to complain of 
will keep it to themselves until every 
subscription clerk we have is busier 
than a bee in a tar bucket. To every 
subscriber therefore we should like to 
say right now: 

Look at the label on page 1 of this 1s- 
sue, see whether your name is spelled 
right, and whether the date showing 
when your time is out is all right, and 
if not right, WRITE US NOW. 

If you are getting two copies, WRITE 
US NOW 

If you haven't received anything you 
have ordered in connection with The 
Progressive Farmer, TELL US NOW. 

Or if you have heard neighbors com. 
plaining about any of these things, it 
will be a great favor to us if you will 
give us their names and addresses so 
we can write them. 

The 


I have been Progressive 
Farmer for a quarter of a century and still 
think it the greatest farm paper in the coun- 
try. 1 am sure the paper has been worth 
& great deal to me and it 1s hetter today 
than ever. It is worth many times the small 
amount it costs, every month in the _ year. 
M fay you -have another successful year is the 


reading 


ble 


Mivevy ith ik 





TEXACO 
Motor Oil 


The uniform oil that keeps 
your motor active Itisa 
fine, lasting oil that com 

pletely retains its lubricating 
properties despite engine 
heat. It so perfectly seals 
theclearance between piston 
and cylinder that no gaso- 
line can leak into the crank 

case. Thus full compression 
is secured, and every last 
ounce of power used that 
the gas has to give. Be cer- 

tain to get the can with the 
red Star and green 









































Pour in some Texaco Tractoil 


OUR tractor is ready to be put to work. You bought it 
because you were convinced that it would prove a profit- 


able investment—and it will. 



















But don’t forget that your tractor is fear of equipment 


rather more complicated than most other 


arm machinery. It 


requires regular attention. It requires thorough lubrication. 
Above all it must have the right oil. That is most important. 


Texaco Tractoil was made for tractors, and has been used 
on tractors for many years. It has been tested by experience 
under all sorts of conditions. 


Texaco Tractoil has just the right body, and withstands high 
engine temperatures in the cylinders—there’s the vital point. 


Other Texaco tractor lubricants include Texaco Crater Com- 
pound for the exposed gears, and Texaco Thuban for all en- 
closed gearing. 


Ask your dealer for Texaco Tractoil, 


It comes in 33- or 55- 


gallon steel drums, wooden barrels and haif barrels, or in 5- 
Sie sealed cans. Get the grade for your machine—*B”’,“C” 
or “D”, the dealer will advise you. 


General Offices: Houston, 


TEXACO 


TRACTOI/L < 


THE TEXAS 





COMPANY ° 


Petroleum and 11s Products 


; Texas 


Offices in Principal Cities : 
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clover. 


j again find that 


42 Broadway 





SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, 





should receive the right 
if they are to be profitable under the present 
trying conditions on the farm. 


Use a fertilizer containing 


3 to 5% POTASH 


and 6% to 8% if these grains are to be followed by grass or 


There is plenty of Potash in the country at much lower 
f prices than last year, and if you insist on getting it, you will 


Potash Pays 


POTASH SYNDICATE, 


Wheat 
Winter Oats 


and Rye 


kind of fertilization 


H. A. HUSTON, 


Mer. 
New York 
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direct 


A. B. PURDOM, Sole Distributor, BLACKSHEAR, GA. 


FOR DIGGING SWEET POTATOES PRACTICAL FARMERS USE 


THE PURDOM VINE CUTTER 


Rane 5 men skinning vines. Attaches to ANY TURN 
PLOW, CUTS VINES off beds CLEAN, while plow bars ; 
off and wraps vines up in middles. 
iron with tool steel cutters, $7.50, f. 0. 
Hardware Dealers, 


26 ibs. At 
on receipt of price. 


Price, 


b. 


all wrought©& 
Atlanta, Ga 
or 


will 


send 
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DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


ISSED his train—but not 
refreshment. Coca-Cola 
is sold everywhere. 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 43 
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| Sa CRE eee BLE 
PULLS 2% OM 
more lowes. & ri 3 
7 dakland Kansas City, Mo, 
Pa. 


H-P. —Price— 
Quality the best buy 
2to 80H-P. Way Do 392 RO, 
2357 Ave. 
2357 Empire Bldg. Pitts 

















wish of a friend. —J. F. May. 
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RICES on North Carolina and South Carolina 

tobacco markets continue disappointing. The 
need for coéperative marketing was never more 
apparent than now. 


OWING the pasture pays in two ways. It pays 
handsomely just in the improved looks of the 
place. It pays again in the more and better grass 
given the stock as a result of keeping down weeds 
and undergrowth. 


F YOU haven't yet bought clover seed and lime, 

may we not again remind you that the cheapest 
means for making poor lands rich is by using leg- 
umes? To grow legumes it is often necessary to 
use lime liberally. More legume failures come 
from lack of lime than from any other one cause. 


'‘ARMERS may borrow from Federal Land Banks 

to pay for land, farm equipment, fertilizers, 
livestock, to erect farm buildings, or to pay off 
debts. For full information, North Carolina and 
South Carolina farmers should write to the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Columbia, S. C., and Virginia 
farmers to Federal Land Bank Baltimore, Md. 


ET’S have no bare land this winter. Washing 

of the soil removes more fertility from our roll- 
ing lands than all other causes. Every plant an- 
chored in your field pegs down the soil with its 
roots and every tiny stem or leaf that touches the 
surface of the soil is a dam. Cover crops provide 
millions of anchors and millions of dams to keep 
fertility at home. 


PEAKING of the need for more milk cows, our 

North Carolina farmers and their wives will 
have the opportunity this month to hear Dr. E. V. 
McCollum of Johns Hopkins University, the man 
whose discoveries about milk and vitamines have 
startled the world. He will speak at the Farmers’ 
State Convention on August 31, and it will almost 
be worth coming to Raleigh just to hear his ad- 
dress alone. 


E editor of The Progressive Farmer is not seek- 

ing to array one farmers’ organization against 
another in the matter of codperative marketing or 
anything else. What we wish and hope to see is the 
cooperation of all farmers’ organizations to put over 
this great marketing program which is absolutely 
in line with the principles of all farmers’ organiza- 
tions for forty years past. We need codperation 
and friendship among farmers’ organizations as 
well as among farmers themselves. 


OME low grade tobacco has recently been sold 

for one cent and even less than one cent per 
pound. Stalks and stems are often thrown away 
or burned. Yet one ton of tobacco stalks or leaves 
contains as much plant food as eight or ten tons of 
cow manure and more plant food than any other 
crop commonly grown on the farm. When we sell 
a ton of tobacco, we sell in it phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and potash that would cost us between 
$40 and $65 if we bought it in fertilizer. Tobacco 
is worth between 2 and 3 cents a pound as a fer- 
ftilizer. 


PROPORTION to the time required, there is 
no work on a tobacco farm more profitable 
than selecting the best seed plants. Vigorous plants 
of a good type, with smoothness and quality, 
should be selected and closely observed. Have a 
high ideal and stick rigidly to it each year. When 
a few blossoms have opened, put on the sack, after 
removing all blossoms that have opened. When a 
fair number of seed pods have set, remove the sack 
and cut off all unopened blossoms and small or de- 
fective pods. As a precaution against the seed be- 
coming infested with wild-fire, it is well to restore 
the sack until all the seeds have ripened. 


RST-YEAR clover sometimes fails in the late 

summer but its failure is often overlooked until 
the following spring. Drouth, disease, and weeds 
are common causes of such failures and in August 
ragweeds, crabgrass, foxtail, and other weeds often 
overrun the field and choke out the clover. If the 
mowing machine is run over the field before the 
weeds have done much damage, the effects of 
drouth, disease, and weeds will be largely checked. 
If the mowing is done by livestock, so much the 
better, provided of course it is not overdone. Stock 
should be taken off first-year clover fields not later 
than October 1, and if the fields are not grazed, 








another mowing should be made about September 
15 or later. 


HE Norris bill, which provides for a govenment 

corporation capitalized at $100,000,000 and a 
provision for floating a large issue of bonds, is 
dead. The War Finance Corporation has taken 
on added life and is now financing agricul- 
tural products for shipment abroad. The opposi- 
tion to the Norris bill is based upon the grounds 
that more good can be accomplished by extending 
the power of the War Finance Corporation than 
by actually putting the Government into business. 
The amendments to the Norris bill, offered by 
Senators Kellog and McNary, further extend the 
authority of the War Finance Corporation. This 
bill as amended meets with the approval of the 
agricultural bloc. 


ANKERS should feel no hesitancy about finan- 

cially backing any good farmer who wants to 
milk a few cows for extra cash. Farm dairying is 
rapidly proving its merit throughout the South. 
Hundreds of farmers have demonstrated that they 
can increase their farm profits by milking a few 
cows as a side line to their regular farm opera- 
tions. Many other farmers are ready and anxious 
to modify their system of farming to include a de- 
pendable source of extra cash. As soon as more 
bankers of the South appreciate the value of a 
few milk cows in building up a more dependable 
farm income, more credit encouragement will be 
offered. Then we shall see a steady, substantial, 
sure growth towards greater prosperity and happi- 
ness. 


Every Signer Win Another 
i ay farmer in Virginia or North Carolina 


who has signed the coéperative marketing 

contract should read the great good news and 
the stirring appeal from the organization commit- 
tees on page 6. 

Success is assured, but the greater the number 
of signers, the greater will be the success. Every 
farmer who is going to sign should be urged to 
sign now and so have a part im starting the or- 
ganization and getting all the benefits from the 
beginning. 

As Uncle’ John puts it on the next page, 
amount of legislation will give our farmers pros- 
perity if we continue to helplessly dump our crops 
and helplessly accept whatever price the buying 
world offers. Read his ideas about what would 
result if cotton and tobacco manufacturers used the 
same marketing plans that farmers use and ask 
yourself if you should not do more to help change 
the present system. 


Five Needs of Rural North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia 


RAVELING over rural Virginia, North Caro- 
"Tina, and South Carolina this year, five things 
have constantly impressed themselves upon us 
as needing the more earnest heed of our farmers in 
these states. 
1.We Need More White Settlers—All three 
states are too sparsely settled. In all three states 
we are trying to get better roads and better 
schools, and Heaven knows we need both! But a 
county with 50,000 people can support good roads 
and good schools much more easily than a county 
where there are only 10,000 or 20,000 people to 
carry the whole burden. 


ne 


Not only do we need more white settlers but we 
have abundant room for them. North Carolina is 
jabout the same size as lowa and Illinois, Virginia 
about four-fifths as large as Iowa or Illinois, and 
South Carolina more than half as large. Yet the 
1920 census shows that Iowa has 28,000,000 acres of 
improved or cultivated land and Illinois 27,000,900, 
whereas North Carolina has only 8,000,000; Vir- 
ginia, 9,000,000, and South Carolina 6,000,000. North 
Carolina’s 8,000,000 acres of cultivated land vs. 
Iowa’s 28,000,000—there is the contrast! Nor is the 
uncultivated land of North Carolina to be found 
chiefly on our mountain slopes. Most of it is level, 
productive, easily cultivated eastern North Caro- 
lina soil. The same thing is true of South Caro- 
lina and to a large extent of Virginia. All three 
states should redouble their emphasis on drainage 
and encourage the coming of good settlers. This 
will mean better roads, better schools, and light- 
ened tax burdens. Think, for example, how much 
one Ohio farmer, A. L. French, was worth to North 
Carolina and Virginia! 

2. Maintaining Roads.—Our three states are do- 
ing nobly in matters of road-building; but they are 
doing shamefully in matters of road maintenance. 
Some of our road officials seem to have corrupted 
Pinckney’s immortal declaration into a new policy: 
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“Millions to build roads but not one cent to main- 
tain them!” And to build roads of any kind with- 
out provision for maintenance is an inexcusable 
waste of money. No set of officials and no set of 
voters should approve any plan for spending 
money in building a road unless just as definite a 
plan for maintenance is presented at the same time. 
Taxpayers everywhere should insist on this, 

3. We Need More Cows.—We need more milk 
cows, and especially does our tenant population 
need them. Many children are undeveloped and 
many grown people undernourished, and pellagra 
and tuberculosis are promoted, all because our peo- 
ple do not use enough milk. “It is extremely in- 
teresting,” Virginia’s state health officer, Dr. En- 
nion G. Williams, told us in Charlottesville, “to 
take a map of Virginia and dot it over by counties 
with the number of pellagra cases reported to us 
and then take another map and dot it to represent 
the number of dairy cows! Then one can see at a 
glance that the counties where the people haven't 
enough cows are the counties where the people 
have.most pellagra!” 

4. Why Not Mow the Pastures?—A pasture 
properly cared for is one of the prettiest sights on 
earth, a veritable joy to the eye. On the other 
hand, to find what might be a smooth, even, beau- 
tiful pasture, and see it overgrown with weeds and 
sprouts—that is like seeing a beautiful woman with 
a soiled face, or a handsome man who has gone a 
week without shaving. If pastures had to be 
mowed in June and July when farm work is press- 
ing, there might be some excuse for letting them 
change from beauty to ugliness, and for letting 
weeds and sprouts choke out and destroy the 
nutritious grasses that the cattle need. But since 
pasture-mowing can be easily done after other 
crops are laid by, is there any excuse for our gen- 
eral negligence at this point? We think not. 

5. Better Care of Our Timber Resources.—An- 
other great need is better care of our forests. It 
seems hard for our farmers to realize that our tim- 
ber is really a crop. True, it takes only months to 
grow an ordinary crop and years to grow a tree- 
crop; nevertheless, the farm timber is really a farm 
crop and we should think of it as such. We should 
be just as anxious to protect trees from fire as we 
would be to protect shocks of corn or grain. And 
we should be just as anxious to keep a stand of 
trees on our timber land as we are to keep a stand 
of corn, cotton, tobacco, or peanuts on land de- 
voted to these crops. Each of our states really has 
more land in our timber crop than in any other 
farm crop—and then we give every other crop 
more attention than we give it! 

Will not each Progressive Farmer reader think 
about these five subjects, and see if there is not some- 
thing he can personally do to improve conditions re- 
garding them? Just a little progress at each of these 


points would set forward North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia tremendously. 


Building a Safer Agriculture 


HE ten leading cotton states have cut their 
“T eotion crop 10,194,000 acres, or 28 per cent 

from last year, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The states included in 
these figures are North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louwis- 
iana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. This is an 
unusual reduction. Undoubtedly it is accounted 
for primarily by the low prices prevailing during 
last fall and winter and through the planting sea- 
son this spring. These figures show that cotton 
farmers are determined to readjust their cotton 
acreage on a basis that will permit a greater pro- 
duction of feed and the consequent reduction in 
cost of producing cotton. 

According to the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates, 4,521,000 acres that last year were in 
cotton were put into corn this year, making an in- 
crease of 13 per cent in the acreage of corn in 
these states. The acreage in wheat was increased 
607,000 acres; oats 740,000; hay 413,000 acres; sor- 
ghum and cane 79,000 acres; potatoes 123,000 acres. 
The balance of the land that was in cotton last 
year has probably in large measure been planted 
to cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, and other 
feed crops. 

The rice farmers cut their acreage 39 per cent 
while the tobacco growers cut theirs 32 per cent. 


All of these figures are significant in that they 


point in unmistakable terms to a more diversified 
agriculture and a _ better balanced agriculture 
throughout the South. 
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WE PAY UNCLE JOHN A VISIT 


He Discusses Co-operation While We Sample 
His Kleckleys 


By CLARENCE POE 














Visiting Uncle John and His Melons 
NCLE JOHN sticks so closely by his crops 
U throughout the growing season that we 
hadn’t seen him for several weeks until we 
got into a car the other day and ran out to see him 
and his watermelon patch. His face was a healthy 
mixture of tan and ruddiness, and he at once 
brought to mind Walt Whitman’s lines: 


“| know a man, a common farmer—the father of five sons. 

This man was of wonderful vigor, calmness, beauty of 
person; 

The shape of his head, the pale yellow and white of his 
hair and his beard, and the immeasurable meaning of his 
black eyes—the richness and breadth of his manners, 


These I used to go and visit him to see—he was wise, also. 
He was ‘six feet tall, he was over eighty years old—his sons 
were massive, clean, bearded, tan-faced, handsome; 


They and his daughters loved him—all who saw him loved 
him.” 


“Well, Uncle John,” we asked after several fine 
Kleckley Sweets and Tom Watsons had been 
properly opened up, “and how is the codperative 
marketing association getting on in your neighbor- 
hood now? And how are those grouchy neighbors 
you spoke of—aren’t they any better reconciled 
yet?” 

“Oh, codperative marketing is making steady 
headway,” Uncle John answered. “We haven’t got 
any regular canvassers now, but every neighbor 
who has signed up is a sort of home-missionary 
out to get others to sign. Then, too, lots of folks 
who didn’t sign at first are sayin’ now: ‘Well, I 
have been waitin’ to see if anybody had anything 
really better to offer, but so far as I can see, codp- 
efative marketing is the only, thing in sight. Maybe 
it ain’t perfect, but it’s the best thing before us, 
an’ folks who wait for perfect things in this world 
usually die a-waitin’. Besides, we farmers run the 
whole co6perative marketing association, so we 


°» 


can manage it to suit ourselves’. 


More News From Uncle John’s Grouchy 
Neighbors 
ERE Uncle John paused, and we inquired: 
Hs even your grouchy neighbors are coming 
around, are they?” 

“Oh, you mean them grouchy neighbors I was 
tellin’ you about when I saw you before?” Uncle 
John cackled. “You want to know what they are 
sayin’? Well, they ain’t one bit better satisfied. 
In fact, I’d get mighty uneasy if anything was to 
really please ’em. One of ’em is such a chronic 
kicker that when he was sort of getting over 
flu some time ago, I asked the nurse how he was, 
and she said, ‘Well, he’s a-complainin’ of feelin’ 
better this mornin’!’” 

“But what are the latest objections to codpera- 
tive marketing, that these jolly friends are com- 
plaining of ?” we inquired. 

Uncle John paused for a minute. “Well, I have 
kind o’ lost count,” he went on, “except when some 
argument specially hits my funny bone. One thing 
one of ’em was sayin’ the other day was this: ‘I 
am not in-favor of codperative marketing now,’ 
Says he; for what can you do a-codperative-mar- 
keting for folks when two-thirds of them has to 
run on credit?’” 

“Well,” I answered, “to say we’ve got to wait till 
we get out o’ debt to start codperative marketing— 
that seems to me like a bunch of doctors tellin’ a 
man they can’t do anything for him while he’s sick, 
but as soon as he gets well, come around and 
they’ll have exactly the right prescription for him.” 

“That does seem to be about the size of it,” we 
assented. “If we wait till farmers get on a cash 
basis before we start codperative marketing, 
they'll not likely start for a generation; and it was 
cooperative marketing that enabled the California 
farmers to get on a cash basis.” 


Getting One Horse Out of the Mud 


- XACTLY, exactly!” Uncle John assented. 
EK “Them grouchy neighbors you were askin’ 

about, though, are sayin’ now that farmers 
need a lot of better laws, and that codéperative mar- 
ketin’ ain’t goin’ to solve all the farmer’s prob- 
lems.” 


“Well, they are exactly right about that,” we 


broke in. “Of course we need better laws—also 
richer land, better educational systems, and many 
other things besides codperative marketing, im- 
portant as that is.” 

“Of course we do,” Uncle John quickly assented. 
“Of course we do. Nobody but a fool would say 
that all we need to do is to sign the codperative 
marketin’ contract and then 


‘Be carried to the skies 
On flow’ry beds of ease,’ 


as the hymn-book says. But look here! if I am 
out in a two-horse wagon, and both horses get 
mired up, an’ somebody comes along who can help 
me pull one horse out on solid ground, do you sup- 
pose I’m goin’ to tell him: ‘No, if you can’t pull 
both these here horses out at once’ I’m goin’ to 
wait and let both of them stay here stuck in the 
mud?’” 

“No, I shouldn’t expect a man of your sense to 
take any such position,” we remarked. 

“Of course you wouldn’t,” said Uncle John. “Of 
course you wouldn’t. An’ if codperative marketin’ 
will pull us farmers half way out of the mire we’re 
in, that helps us just so much toward gettin’ all the 
way out.” 


Uncle John’s Parable of the New-style 


ufacturer 
“W E HAVE been tryin’ politics off and on for 


nearly fifty years,” Uncle John went on, 

“but we haven’t got anywhere hardly. One 
trouble is of course that one of these political 
talkers so often begins to talk about better laws 
for the farmer and then gets satisfied when he gets 
a better place for himself. And anyhow, while bet- 
ter laws would help a lot, I can’t figure out how 
any kind of better laws will save us so long as we 
are satisfied to go along, hat in hand, an’ jest say 
to the whole buyin’ world every fall, ‘How much 
will you kindly give us for our crops?’ 

“An’ codperative marketin’ as I see it,” Uncle 
John went on, “is for us to sell our stuff in the 
same common-sense, horse-sense, businesslike 
sort o’ way that other folks sell their stuff. Why 
shouldn’t we? Suppose we had the cotton manu- 
facturers coming around to us farmers, hat in hand, 
sayin’, ‘Mr. Farmer, we want to buy some cotton; 
how much will you take for it?’ An’ then after 
we had sold Mr. Manufacturer some cotton, we 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE VOICE OF TOIL” 


T cs following poem by William Morris is not ex- 





clusively a poem of country life, yet as “The 
Voice of Toul” it includes the country worker and 
summons him to codperative endeavor. 


The poem, in fact, most admirably fits the present 
struggle for coédperative marketing. Are not critics 
and scoffers everywhere saying: “You can’t do any- 
thing about it; all days shall be as all have been”? But 
to all such counsels of despair William Morris makes 
an heroic answer in the remaining verses of the poem, 
and every farmer may well memorize these last three 
verses. They make a fine marching song for the great 
battle that is now being fought. 


I heard men saying, “Leave hope and praying, 
All days shall be as all have been; 

Today and tomorrow bring fear and sorrow, 
The never-ending toil between.” 


When Earth was younger mid toil and hunger, 
Yn hope we strove, and our hands were strong; 
Then great men led us, with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 


Go read in story their deeds and glory, 
Their names amidst the nameless dead; 
Turn then from lying to us slow-dying 
In that good world to which they led; 


Where fast and faster our iron master, 
The thing we made, forever drives, 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives. 





Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows older! 
Help lies in nought but thee and me; 
Hope is before us, the long years that bore us 


Bore leaders more than men may 


Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry, 
And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth, 
While we the living our lives are giving 
To bring the bright new world to birth. 


1d. 
h ld to sh 





Come, ere earth grows older! 
The Cause spreads over land and sea; 
Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh, 
And joy at last for thee and me. 
—WILLIAM MORRIS. 


(9) 757 


namin’ the price on it, an’ the best the markets 
would allow, suppose Mr. Manufacturer should 
turn ‘round and say: ‘An’ now, Mr. Farmer, I’ve 
got some cotton goods to sell; how much will you 


5)” 


give me for them? 


We smiled at this unusual picture, whereupon 
Uncle John went on: “Well, ain’t that turnin’ 
things around and picturin’ cotton manufacturers 
doin’ what cotton farmers are doin’ all the time 
now? Instead of us sayin’ to Mr. Manufacturer, 
‘How much will you give us for our cotton or to- 
bacco and how much will you take for your cotton 
goods or manufactured tobacco?’ I’m just sup- 
posin’ he had to say to us, ‘How much will you 
take for your crop and how much will you give 
for our goods?’ An’ if this was to happen, I 
reckon manufacturers wouldn’t fare much better 
than our farmers do now. I expect somebody 
would pretty soon have to take up a collection to 
keep manufacturers out of bankruptcy! 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir,” continued Uncle John, “an’ the 
manufacturers might elect all the congressmen or 
governors or legislators there is, but if they didn’t 
have sensible, businesslike sellin’ for their stuff, 
they wouldn’t prosper. An’ organized labor might 
elect all the officers from magistrate to the angel 
Gabriel, but if they didn’t have codperative mar- 
ketin’ for their labor they wouldn’t prosper. An’ 
the same thing is so about farmers. We can 
elect everybody from magistrate to president, but 
if we just dump our cotton and tobacco on the 
market an’ politely an’ humbly ask the other fel- 


low how much he will kindly allow us for it, he’s 
‘goin’ to keep on allowin’ us mighty doggone little.” 


“Reducing It to Its Lowest Terms”’ 


AVING finally and joyously participated in 
H the destruction of one or two other melons, 

we started home, whereupon Uncle John left 
us with this parting observation :— 

“I always like to sort of boil a thing down,” he 
said, “an’ I think I’ve about boiled down this co- 
Operative marketin’ idea—sort of ‘reduced it to its 
lowest terms’, as they used to say'when I was 
studyin’ fractions, 


“Well,” said Uncle John, “here it is: “In any kind 
of fight, it’s the weakest man who always loses. By 
himself the farmer is weak; by sellin’ with thousands 
of other farmers he will be strong. And as I figure 
it out, no matter what happens, we farmers can’t be 
dny worse off by makin’ ourselves strong.” 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 
Questions © 


HAT battle lasted seven days, and with 
what result? 


2. Who was the first Negro converted to 

Christianity mentioned in the Bible? 

3. Where is the first mention of mules made in 
in the Bible? 

4. What Bible city was known as the city of palm 
trees! 

5 Which of the early Christian churches set the 
brightest example of liberality? 

6. What was the text of our Savior’s first sermon? 

7. What is the whole duty of man, according to 
the Bible? 

8 What kind of trees were the Israelites forbid- 
den to cut down in a siege, and why? 

9. What was the last of the ten plagues of Egypt? 


10, Give proof from the Bible that God observes 
the acts of children. 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1.1Kings 20:29. 6. Matthew 4:17. 
2. Acts 8:27, 38. 7. Ecclesiastes 12:13. 
3. Genesis 36:24. 8& Deut. 20:19-20, 
4. 2Chronicles 28:15. 9. Exodus 11:5. 
5. 2Corinthians 8:1-15; 10. 2Chronicles 36:9. 
Philippians 4:15-18, 
(Copyright Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week . 


UNCEASINGLY we farmers are made to real- 
[ ize that a task delayed is a task rendered in- 

creasingly difficult. Build the fence today; a 
month from now the post holes will cost you twice © 
as much. Sow the alfalfa today; not another day 
in the season can it be sowed with success. Pick 
up that strand of barbed wire today; tomorrow 
your horse will be maimed by it. So fall, day by 
day, demonstrations of the needfulness of “doing 
it now,” until the desire to be prompt, to snatch the 
opportunity, becomes almost an obsession. Great 
as is the demand in the city for promptness, it is 
not so unpitying as the country demand, because 
in the city the demand comes largely through peo- 
ple, and people are not so exigent as things. Peo- 
ple will receive excuses, provide substitutes, alter 
requirements. Things will not; things, therefore, 
are more unmercifully exigent than ‘human mas- 
ters. Disciplined under such masters, it seems to 
me the country-bred must have greater ingrained 
power to do the hard thing and “do it now” than 
the city-bred—Arthur M. Judy, in Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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If you want your baby to be 
rug d and healthy like this baby, 
send for a sample bottle of Mellin's 
I o d “ The 


Care and F eeding of Infants.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO, 
BOSTON, MASS 


and a copy of our book, 
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On Better Hog Houses 


[NCREASE your hog profitg with this modern 
hog house. Stands for ages, keeping your hogs 
clean, comfortable and free from disease. arm 
in winter, c ol in summer—perfect farrowing 
quarters Made of fire and weather resisting hollow 
tile. Economical to build, needs little repair. 

Send _a postal for our beautifully Nustrated free 
folder fully describing this and other styles of hog 
houses. Ask for folder No.328. Also ask for our 
Free 48-page book showing all farm buildings. 


The Hollow Building Tile Association 
Dept, 328, Conway Building Chicago, Til. 








The little matter of 150 will 
bring you the Pathfinder thirteen 
weeks on trial. Tho Pathfinder is 
a cheerful illustrated weekly pub- 


lished at the Nation’s center, 
for people everywhere; an inde- 
pendent home paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news 


Sa an. interesting, understandable 
Will brin ay. Now in its 29 


9th year. This 
epieestin National weekly supplies a 


long-felt want; it costs but $1 a year, 

If you want to ‘know whatis going on in 

tho world, this ig your means, If you 

From the* want & paper in your home which ig 
reliable and wholesome; if you would 

~~ @ g_ appreciato a paper which 

puts everything clearly, 

. ni strongly, bricily; entertain- 
ingly—here it is. Splen- 

did serial and short stories 

and miscellany. The Ques- 

tion Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of 
information, Send 150 to 

show that you might like 

such a paper and wo will send the Pathfinder on 
probation 13 weeks, ThelScdoes not repay us, but 
we are glad to invest in new friends, Address: 
Pathfinder, 295 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


AucuST 19—Fruits and Vegetables. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 871, 

Business meeting 

Roll call: Respond 
for vegetable salad, 
Bulletin 256. 

Record: On 
Louise Ferera. 

Talk: The effect of cooking on fruits— 
especially in jelly-making. 

Four minutes’ talks on: 
1—Why the body needs fruits and vege- 

tables. Page 4, Farmers’ Bulletin 871. 
2—Using fruit to save sugar. Page 6, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 871. 
3—A day’s bill of fare. 
ers’ Bulletin 871. 

Discussion of recent article in Progressive 
Farmer concerning ages at which chil- 
dren can begin to take various fruits and 
vegetables. 

Record: Wailana Waltz. 

Refreshments: Fruit or 
and sandwiches. 

References: 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Conserv- 
ers of Other Staple Foods. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 871. 

Preparation of Vegetables for the Table. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 256. 

Use of Fruit as Food. 


with favorite recipe 
Page 46, Farmers’ 
Waikiki. 


the Beach at 


Page 7, Farm- 


vegetable salad 


Farmers’ Bulletin 


Home Uses for Muscadine Grapes. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 859. 

Fruit and Its Uses as Food. Reprint 
from Yearbook of Department of Agri- 
culture for 1905, 

Raspberries. Farmers’ Bulletin 213. 

Use Plenty of Vegetables. Emergency 
Leaflet No. 44, Iowa’ State College of 
Agriculture, Ames, lowa. 

‘ourse in Vegetable Foods for Self-in 
structed Classes. Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 245. Price 10 cents, 

Fresh Vegetables. Food Leaflet No. 16, 
Jnited States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 











Seasonable Suggestions 


ARDEN peas may now be planted 
for the autumn crop. 


Read the advertisements. You will 
gain much helpful information from 
them. 

The prizes go to those 
Plan now to have scanovidons 
at the fair 

Animal crackers dipped in choco- 
late or colored icing make a dainty 
that delights the children at a party. 

Use correct English if you expect 
your children to speak correctly; and 
aid the baby to learn the language by 
expressing his ideas clearly and 
properly. 

Brush the teeth at least twice a day 
and have all cavities filed as soon as 
they appear, if Fou would save your 
health, your money, and your good 
looks. 

{f you are bothered with the soap 
suds hardening and staying in the 
clothes in spite of rinsing, try having 
the first rinsing water slightly warm. 

Frequently that inexplicable back- 
ache can be traced to a kitchen rable 
that is too low. It may be remedied 
by the addition of castors or simply 
raising the table on blocks or bricks. 

We try faithfully to answer all in- 
quiries received either by mail or on 
this page but we surely appreciate it 
when you enclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for reply. And 


that exhibit. 
to show 


please, do not forget to give 
name and address when you write. 

A good powder is a skin preserva- 
tive and no woman need be afraid to 
use it. Even her prejudices may be 
waived if she will reflect that it 
keeps the pores from filling with the 
dust of the road. A little cold cream 
applied first helps to prevent wrinkles 

Pen up and fatten the surplus cock- 
erels before eating or selling them. 
The added weight and improved 
flavor more than pay for the trouble. 
A ration of corn meal, skim milk, 
meat scraps, and greens is good for 
fattening. Be sure they have plenty 
of water. 


Mrs. Jones Salts Vegetables 


H, I am so tired”, said Mrs. Mc- 
Bride as she sank in Mrs. Jones’s 
big rocking chair. “Now tell me all 
about salting or brining those vege- 
tables that I cannot can—that is”, she 
added, “if you think it worth while”. 


“Where there is a big family to be 
fed through the winter, the surplus of 
vegetables might well be salted down 
when for any reason they cannot be 
canned, The process is simple and 


your 








ARRA \NGEMENT COVER ON CROCK CON. 
‘“AINING FERMENTED PRODUCTS 
fhn or oil, board, and cloth. 


Wote use ol para 


the only equipment needed is good, 
water-tight While salted vege- 
tables may not equal fresh im quality, 
they help to build up the food re- 
serves and, when they are well cook- 
ed and seasoned, the flavor, though 
different from that of fresh vege- 
tables, is good. Vegetables put up as 
directed will keep their crispness and 
color. Beans, snaps, peppers, toma- 
toes, and other vegetables keep well 
salted”, she read from her personal 
cook book. 

“Gather vegetables when in the best 
conditions”, she added, and pack while 
they are crisp and tender. Cover top 
with grape leaves, chard, or horse- 

radish, preferably the last. Weight 
with a clean stone resting on an in- 
verted plate. Do not allow molds to 
form, and keep vegetables thoroughly 
covered with brine. When all bub- 


kegs. 





OUR PATTERN 


%653—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
6, and 8 years. A 4-year size re- 
quires 24 yards of 27-inch material. 
4654—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes 1, 2, 4 
and 5 years. A 2-ycar size requires 
2% yards of 27-inch material, 
3665—Child’s Play Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6-ycar size 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders 
Send 15 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, 


cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 


DEPARTMENT 


will require 2% yards of 27-inch 


material, 


2675—Ghild’s Play Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 
3, 4, and 5 years. A 4-year size will 
require 1% yards for the bloomers, 
and 1% yards for the waist, of 27-inch 
material, 

Ten days 

The Progressive Farmer 
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melted 
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bling has ceased, 
packing, cover the 
brine with cottonseed 
paraffin. Store in a. cool place 
amine once or twice a 
month, 

“For the brine allow 1 
to 1 gallon of water. 
cent solution.” 

“I’m going right home to fill all my 
stone jars with snaps, tomatoes, pep. 
pers, okra, and anything else I cag 
find”, declared Mrs. McBride. “Are 
there any other directions?” : 

“Only to remove the seeds of the 
peppers before brining and to adda 
handful of salt each time you add aq 
layer of fresh vegetables”, she 
laughed. 


Get Ready for the Fall Fair 


ET one shelf aside for your fair 

exhibit. 

2. Make 
well. 

3. Place fruits and vegetables in the 
clearest glass jars you can obtain. 

4. If you take no prizes, learn why, 

5. If you win, crow not; if you lose, 
grouch not. 

6. Encourage 
hibit. 

7. Encourage the tenants to exhibit, 

8. In sewing, exhibit well-patched 
trousers and beautifully darned stock- 
ings as well as fine embroidery. If 
there is not a prize for them this 
year, there will be next. 


oil yr 


173 Cups ol salt 
rhis is a 10 per 


food taste, as well as look, 


the children to ex- 


Quesfions and Answers 


OW can I dye a badly soiled white 
parasol?” Wash it by opening 
and scrubbing well with a soft brush 
and a strong lather made of a white 
soap. Rinse, dry, and apply one of 
the soap dyes also with a brush. 
ee 2 
“My mirror is badly scratched on 
the back. Can you tell me what and 
where to get something to repair it?” 
There seems to be no way to repair 
a worn mirror except having it resil- 
vered. ‘This is rather ex ive and 
it pays to have a new mir put in 
the frame. Consult your local dealer 
in the matter. 


pens 


ror 


Kk Ox 
recipe for sweet 
pickled watermelon rind and _ sweet 
pickled cantaloupe”. For sweet pickled 
watermelon rind use 5 pounds rind, 3 
pounds sugar, 1 pint vinegar. Boi 
the fruit in clear water until tender} 
drain, put into the vinegar and sugar. 
Cook until well-flavored. Use all 
kinds of spice put in a thin cloth. For 
sweet pickled cantaloupe, take nearly 
ripe cantaloupes, slice and pare, and 
let stand over night in vinegar. Next 
morning put fruit on to boil, adding 
a pint of sugar to one of vinegar. 
Season with cinnamon and cloves and 
let cook 1% hours. Take off and 
place in a stone jar, and for three 
mornings heat the vinegar and pour 
over the pickle. If firmness is desired 
add 2 level tablespoons powdered 
alum to each quart water or vinegar. 
: & 2 

“What is the best way to rid hens 
of ticks?” Ticks or “blue bugs” are 
much harder to kill than either lice 
or mites, ordinary lice powders or it- 
secticides having little effect upon 
them. “If the poultry house or coops 
become infested, remove the birds to 
temporary quarters for 10 days, dur- 
ing which time the young ticks on the 
birds become filled with blood and 
fall off, when the birds should be re- 
moved at once. In the meantime, 
thoroughly clean the poultry house 
by removing all nest boxes and the 
nesting material, roosts, and othef 
loose objects, and spray liberally with 
crude petroleum or kerosene, making 
sure that it reaches all places where 
the bugs- may be in hiding. Brood 
coops or temporary quarters that may 
be infested should be treated by 
scalding thoroughly with _ boiling 
water or better, fire. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1070, The Fowl! Tick, gives very 
full directions how to rid birds of 
this pest and may be obtained free 
from the Division of Publications © 


“Please give a 
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| THE SINGING MOTHER 


CING, for the days will not be very long 
> When the birds in the can hear 
your song 


nests, 
and will fly away 


sing a joyful lay! 


f Agriculture, Washing- 
* +“ * 


Please publish a game for children 


to play at a party.” “Hitting the Pig” 
i; an old-fashioned game which all 
children will enjoy. Spread upon the 


floor a big square of canvas or a 
sheet and suspend from the ceiling 
or the center of an opening for fold- 
ing-doors, directly over the middle of 
the covering, an ordinary paper bag 
filled with tiny cookies and animal 
crackers, popcorn, and candy. Have 
the string long enough so that the 
bag will swing easily. Place a child 
about six feet from the bag, with his 
eyes blindfolded. Place in his hand a 
stout cane, turn him around three 
times, and bid him take four steps 
forward and then hit the “pig”. He 
has three chances, and failing to 
burst the bag must yield the stick to 
some other child. When the stick 
finally strikes the bag, the latter will 
burst and the children are permitted 
to scramble for the shower of good 
things. Several of these bags will be 
required and they should be low 
enough for all children to have a fair 
chance. 


Strong Clothes for the Sturdy Boy 


N THE everyday work or play we 

find the overall an almost universal 
uniform. They can be had at small 
cost and wear like iron, have riveted 
buttons and are usually made of fast 
color blue denim. Older boys like 
a one-piece overall suit of khaki drill 
which wears well and, since Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers all wear khaki, boys 


clamor for khaki. Almost any store 


has a good supply of overalls. The 
better quality pays best on account 
of lasting and keeping color. Some 


little boys prefer a short knee-length 
because they are cooler; but, on the 
other hand, the long ones protect the 
legs from briar scratches and insect 
bites. 

The stores are showing very dur- 
able and pretty materials for rompers 
and play suéts for growing boys. 
These suits are the thing when visit- 
ing in the afternoon or making a 
flying trip to town. Some of these 
suits are made with slip-over middies 
and straight trousers; others have 
the trousers buttoned onto a waist. 
Nearly all little boys like sailor suits 
which usually consist of slip-over 
middy and long or short trousers. 

One of the main things about play 
clothes is that they may be cut by 
patterns that conform to the figure. 
So many guess patterns pull and bind 
and are uncomfortable, besides not 
being equal to the strain of boys’ ac- 
tivity. 

Good patterns save time and mate- 
rial and are cheap enough to get in 


any size. Our Progressive Farmer 
patterns are cheap and_ especially 
good. 


MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 
Selma, Ala. 


When Thrift Is Not Thrift 


XPERIENCE has taught me that 
we are not always as thrifty as 
we flattcringly believe ourselves to 
be. Often the only returns that we 
have from our so-called thriftiness is 
that smug feeling of satisfaction 
which, pleasant though it may be, is 
a very poor reward for the time and 
effort that it often costs. For in- 
Stance I used to think that I acted 
wisely and well when I used my faded 
or worn Sunday dresses as house 
dresscs. Now I realize that I save 
laundry, look better, and feel more 
comfortable by doing my work in 
clothes made for that purpose. I find, 
too, that it does not pay to buy rem- 
nants to make up into such dresses. 
It is better to have a little material 
left than to have to cut so closely that 
nothing is allowed for shrinkage. 
True thrift takes into consideration 
Physical effort, but I believe that it 
also has to do with mental wear and 
tear. To me a red table cloth is cer- 
tainly anything but a saving. It means 
a thrice daily upsetting of my mental 
faculties. Wearing an ugly dress or 
acing an ugly wall paper may have 


the same effect upon you. If they do, 
you may know that the thriftiest 
thing that you can do with that dress 
and that paper is to get rid of them 
as quickly as you can. 

Consider the physical and mental 
energy which your pet economy is 
costing you, ask yourself if it is worth 


. W. T. 
Modish Garment From Sacks 


PRIZE was offered in our county 
fair catalog for the best garment 


made of sacks. I dyed sacks evenly 
a stylish lemon yellow. Two 24- 
pound sacks were sufficient for a 


gathered skirt and two were required 
to cut waist and sleeves properly. The 
waist line was piped with a tiny edge 
of permanent color black lawn, also a 
yoke effect and edge of cuffs. Then 
a sprig of embroidery was put at 
corners of yoke in black thread and 
tiny French knots around neck. 


This was put on exhibit with num- 
erous other articles made from sacks; 
embroidered camisoles, Gertrude 
skirts edged in tatting, ruffled and 
starched bonnets, etc., but my dress 
received the prize. 

Being made up attractively and of a 
shade so much in vogue my girlie 
takes pride in wearing the garment. 
It launders well and has saved wear 
on frocks of more expensive material, 


having been washed dozens of times.: 


This example of thrift I consider 
creditable saving, but skimping and 
stitching beyond our strength to save 
an already worn-out garment is titne 
wasted in my opinion, ilthough a 
garment may be saved many times 
over by reasonable patching and care. 

MRS. JENNIE CHENNAULT. 


Small, Practical Thrifts 


EEP up with your vegetables as 

they are ready to can. Do-not let 
the rats destroy your chickens when 
it is so easy to make coops and screen 
them. Keep your chickens dusted 
with sodium fluoride for lice and the 
roosts sprayed with coal oil for mites. 


Use your sacks for undergarments, 
sleeping gowns, quilt linings, and 
kitchen towels. Make underwear, 


school, and play suits plain; by so do- 
ing save time and strength and money. 
Save meat fat, purchase lye, and 
make soap. Keep chickens and pigs 
growing with the skim milk that is 
not needed for family use. Cook only 
plain nourishing food in hot weather. 
In place of scrubbing floors, put a 
tablespoon of lye in a bucket of water 
and use broom. It will save strength, 
time and floors; or better, stain them, 
and use oil mop. Don’t scald bed- 
steads for bed bugs; use oil can to 
drop coal oil in backs and cracks once 
a week. E. B 


The Nursery Chair 


OTHERS are often at a loss to 

know how and when to teach a 
baby to use the nursery chair. I do 
not think the nursery chair the best 
method. A busy mother is likely to 
put baby in it and go off and leave 
him, thus causing him to hate the 
chair rather than mind quickly or tell 
when he needs it. 

I have found my method very suc- 
cessful. I have a small granite ware 
chamber which I place between my 
knees and let baby lean back against 
me. I begin the training when the 
baby is four to six weeks old, putting 
him on immediately after his morning 
bath and as soon as he wakes up from 
each nap. 

When the baby is able to walk I 
teach him to run and get his little 
chember and bring it to me. He can 
act earlier than he can speak. Then I 
teach them to say “Quick, quick.” It 
is a natural, easy thing to say, and 
can be remembered in a hurry. 

One baby sleeps by me and one by 
my husband and when they become 
restless in the night we take them up, 
so we never have a case of bed wet- 
ting. 

We have four children from one 
and a half to seven years of age and 
have never had a child who had the 
habit of wetting the bed after it was 
a year old. 

It takes time, patience, and perse- 
verance to teach the right habit, but 
it is much more satisfactory than to 
allow children to learn the wrong 
habit. yo ’ 


| 
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Buy a Pony for 
Draft-Horse Work 


F you were buying horses for draft work, you would have no 
use for light-weight, under-sized teams. You would want 
strong and rugged horses, deep-chested, strong-limbed, with 
plenty of weight to throw into the collar and stay with the load. 
You would never buy ponies for draft-horse work. 


ATERLOO BOY 


KEROSENE TRACTOR 


Remember that-a tractor in its 
most important jobs has to do 
heavy-duty work continuously, 
often under difficult conditions. In 
plowing, in disking, at any drawbar 
job, the footing is uncertain, the 
going rough, But the load is always 
there, testing the tractor’s stability 
every second. It is a load that a 
light-weight, low-powered outfit 
often cannot stand up under. It is 
a load that takes rugged construc- 
tion and plenty of “‘brute power.” 

Use the same good judgment in 
buying your tractor that you did in 


buying your horses—get a Waterloo 
Boy. It has the power, the rugged 
construction, and the stamina to 
handle the load, day after day, 
week after week, year after year. 


Inspect the Waterloo Boy at 
your John Deere dealer’s. Have 
him demonstrate it for you on your 
own farm. Drive it yourself. It will 
do your work as you want it done, 


A post card will bring you our big free 
booklet fully illustrating and describing 
the Waterloo Boy. Write to Sohn Deere, 
Moline, Ill., and ask for !:o0lict T 935 








JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











Carry this brand new revolver and be always fully 
protected. This handsome firearm is the style of 
weapon adopted by the police and secret service of 
many cities. The most accurate and dependable of firearms, 
Has popular swing-out cylinder, made by expert mechanics, 
of extra fine steel. Shoots six times. before reloading. 


SEND NO MONEY oo todeg. Just send_ your 


Ni Oils $2 cal 4-1 os — 
yhich revolver you want. o. 104 cal, 4-inc’ 
Darrel, $17.50. “No, 1540 is 38 cal. 4-inch barrel, , 


Rush your order. We send by return mail, HAND EJECTOR 
en ee We eee SWING OUT CYLINDER 


Paramount Trading Co. 4 Maiden Lane NYCity 


WINDMILL PRICES REDUCED 

























For the second time this year the prices of the Auto-oiled 
Aermotor have been reduced. We are glad to give our 
customers the benefit of the lower costs of , 
raw material, and of every other saving which f 
our enormous output enables us to make. At 
the present low prices of Aermotor goods there 
is no reason why anyone should postpone #2 
buying. You can now buy an 8-foot Auto-oiled 
Aermotor and heavy 33-foot tower for $92.00 f.0. b. Chicago, 
Prices of all other sizes are proportionately low. Whyclimba “¢ 
tower tooil an old windmill when the self-oiling Aermotor,which ™ 

-runs for a year with one oiling, can be bought at such low prices? 


weed AERMOTOR CO. fassSciy Minnespotis Oakiana 








Send in your renewal promptly. | Get up a club and get a reward, 





MAKE £1,000 = 


td « Use an OTTAWA LogSaw, MADE 

Here a How: the Fastest Cutting, Easiest | The OTTAWA 
Handled, Most Powerful One-Man sawing outfit built, 
limbs and branches. Make good 

money sawing ‘wood for yourself and neighbors. Many embi- 
tious men are going into the wood business--making big money! 
Start now to saw wood tosell. The OTTAWA does all the 
the hard work--sawa 
Fast, Easy, i 

Cc oe w 
The ee: the OTTAWA. 
AWA 


Cat down trees; saw up logs, 


w 


The 
i theO 
is now solow 
that any man 
with wood to 
g cut cannot af- 
ford 
without one. 


Watt, sng OTTAWA MFG. CO. '22,4°%9, 3 


In Your Spare Time 


000.00; Here's the Proof: 
A ice Saw is sure a fine out- 
fit’? writes Joe Layer, Scranton, Ark. ‘‘t 
have made about $1,000 with it in 
spare time. | have earned me a new 
i would not be 


yt 
MARES $10 ADAY: “‘t get all the 
t can do at $10 a day with my OTTAWA, 
Goes ere. Ry than # ever expected."* 
Ww Empire, Ga 
as well and better with 
ean you. Dependable, 

Powerful. Write for New Lower Prices 

.« 10-Year Guarantee. 
39 Days Trial; 9 Cash or Easy Terms. 
Direct from Factory to you. Quick ship- 
ment from nearest of 9 Factory Branches 
Write TODAY for full particulars. Your 
name and address on a post card will do. 


Others are ‘doin 


to be 








Harvests the bean right from 
the row. It is mounted on 
mower wheels, no tires to come 
loose. 








j cerns can operate : ie LIT- 
TLE GIANT. And two 800- 
pound mules can handle it with 
ease. 

Manufactured by 


Hardy & Newsom, 





The Little Giant Bean Harvester 


Price $150 
F.0 B. Factory 

















FATTEN HOGS QUICK °: 


and at LOWEST COST with our 


Dixie Digester Tankage 


no horns or hoofs. 
it makes the 
Puts more meat on hogs quicker and cheaper than any other 


at $3.00 per 100 Ths. 
at $2.75 per 100 ths. 
at $50.00 per ton, 


Unadulterated residue of animal tissue 

50 per cent protein. Mixed with corn, 

ration. 

feed. 
500 Pounds or less ... 
600 to 1,500 Pounds .. 
{ Ton or more 


Dixie Bone & Tankage Fertilizer 


Order now at these low prices to assure prompt delivery. 


Made from original product. Contains no 
Write for prices. 


UNION ABATTOIR, 


RICHMOND, VA. 





# 100 LBS.NET 


“DIXIE DIGESTER TANAGE' 


Contains PURE AND UNADULTERATED 


ideal balanced 





This feed with corn 
4 willmake SOME HOG = 


MANUFACTURED BY 
_UMION ABATTOIR, INC. 


ise RICHMOND. VA. 


sacks. 

















THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE | 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“MERIT, THE 


This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
increasing ay a in recent yes q 


nating patrons 
OF HIGH 


develops the whole man—head, 
New Dormitory with all modern conveniences. 
students limited to 150 


iMlustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


to $275. 


from six states 3% that it is a 
STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUC TION, 


MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 


Discrimi- 
SCHOOL 


here is a reason. 
SAFE 


Expenses $2 
Boarding , 


hand, and heart. 


Address 
Principal 

















meee ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll (%*5,") $1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 «+ 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rol!s. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


MIDDLEBROOK 


BARNESVILLE BEAUTY 


Viomonde Have Proven Our Buggies BEST 
ne 





$ ae 
day driving trial, and 
give a lifetime guar- 
antee against defects. 
Sy —-. us your 
order, yo 
gave TR ny 
Write for our 
bargain cat- 
alog of bug- 
gies and har- 
ness at re- 
duced prices. 


B. W. Recs BUGGY cl 
44 Main Street, Barnesville, Ga. 


» Mechanically Inclined 
-_ dees for my big 

4 us' 
peace Freel 
It tells how in a few 
weeks you canearn from 
be Famenthin the 
te and Tractor business, 


a ‘PAY Will Wilheshete pelt 


7] Ry. Fare any ah the 

7/// United States to Kansas City. 

: JOBS OPEN, Sweeney trained 

SX/_ _menin demand, See list of jobs, 

Learn 7 good trades in 8 weeks, No 

previews experience necessary. Use tools not books, 
imply send name and address today, a post card 

¢ pa do, for Free book and phot phic repro- 
ions of machine shop work, = in world’s larg- 

a and finest trade school, Let’s Go--Write Now! 


LEARN A TRADE~ 


CHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
a 57. SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 

















Dalyfood Stock Feed $7* 00 
for 50 50: 


MOLASSES UV: 


costs less, more easily stored and 
$s water mixed with roughage 


Special prices on 60-barrel em. 
a — on arrival of shi 
iving analysis, losdind | instructions, ete. 


These J. . GARY. Y¥ CO. Dept. D, New Oricans, La. 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 





—_ ~ 


FOR 
Winter Turf Oats, Rosen Seed Rye 


WRI 
WILSON-DRUMMOND.-BIDDLE 
CORPORATION, 

Hay, Grain and Poultry Supplies, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 














KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED June ist. We te | 
the Freight and save Ng money. Dire 
from Fact m. Write for F ie 
oo of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
ROS. Dept. e4 MUNCIE, INDIANA 








H EN writing to advertisers say:— 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all the advertising it carries.”* 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR YO UNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young Peepie’s Deoe s Department” The Progressive Farmer 








Uncle P. F. Tells Our Girls About 
Tomatoes 

EAR Girls:— 

So many of our Progressive Farmer 

girls are growing tomatoes that some 
of them want to know more about the 
tomato, its history, kinsfolk, etc. 

Two tomato club girls were asked if 
the tomato was a fruit or a vegetable, 
and one said it was a vegetable if it was 
cooked or canned, and a fruit if eaten 
raw. The other said it was “a vegetable 
all the time” 

I wonder if both gave the correct an- 
swer? The dictionary says that “fruit” 
is :— 

“Any product or plant growth useful to 
man or animals, as grain, vegetables, cotton, 
flax, etc.; the edible produce of a perennial or 
woody plant consisting of the ripened seeds 
and adjacent or surrounding tissues, or of 
the latter alone; any product of fertilization 
with its modified envelope or appendages; 
the ripened ovary of a seed plant and its 
contents, as the pod of a pea, a nut, grain, 
berry, etc. 

The same dictionary ines; a “vege- 
table” as being :— 

“Of or pertaining to plants; having the 
nature of or consisting of plants. n. A plant 
in common usage, a plant cultivated for 
food; the edible part of such plants as are 
prepared for market or table.” 

From these definitions, it does not 
seem to make much difference whether 
we call the tomato a fruit or a vegetable 
—it is really both. On the other hand, 
we commonly look upon such things as 
apples, oranges, strawberries, etc., as 
fruits, and upon beets, lettuce, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, etc., as vegetables. 

Yes, the tomato has a history, and 
is quite interesting. Two hundred years 
ago the whole tomato family had a pretty 
bad name. Because the tomato belonged 
to the “deadly nightshade” family, it was 
supposed to be poisonous, and for a long 
time tomatoes were cultivated as orna- 
mentals under the name of “love apple” 
Ask your grandparents if they remember 
tomatoes as hz iving that name. The to- 
mato is a native of South America and 
was first found years ago in Peru. Look 
up Peru in your geography. As for the 
kinsfolk or cousins of the tomato, egg- 
plant, pepper, Irish potato, Jamestown 
weed, and horse nettle or “tread-softly”, 
and ground che all belong to the 
tomato family, and are there fore cousins 
of the tomato, just as okra is a cousin 
of cotton. 

The tomato was first used as a vege- 
table in Italy, and soon after in France 
and (1569) England. About 125 years 
ago, it was introduced into this country, 
and was grown in New Orleans and 
Philadelphia as an ornamental plant. It 
is surprising to think that it was only 
about 100 years ago that folks began to 
use tomatoes as food. [I once knew a 
nice old lady who would not eat them or 
even touch them. Because they were 
believed to be poisonous when she was a 
girl, she still felt that they were pois- 
onous ! 

Thousands of tons of tomatoes are 
canned each year, and Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Florida ship many car- 
loads of winter and early spring toma- 
toes to Northern markets. 

The Negro school, Tuskegee Institute, 
at Tuskegee, Ala., has published a bulle- 
tin giving 115 recipes for prep: uring toma- 
toes for the table. Just think of it—one 
might sit down to a table with 115 dishes 
spread before him—-every one different 
yet each one with tomatoes in it! 

Green tomatoes make the best pickle I 
ever ate, and [ have often had to gather 
all the green ones the night before the 
first killing frost. The full-grown ones 
were each wrapped in paper and stored 
in a cool dark place, where they would 
ripen on into the middle of Ag es. 

EP. #. 


Growing Up in the Way He Will Go 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a boy 13 years old. I go to school 

every day and am in the sixth grade. 

My school work is very interesting, 
but I had much rather be at home, be- 
cause there I help my father take care 
of the cows, calves, pigs, and chickens. 
I feed everything my self. I also gather 
in the eggs. We have about 80 hens, and 
it is great fun finding all the eggs. My 
mother sells an average of 25 pounds of 
butter each week. The eggs and butter 
are a great help, because we have regular 


customers and we get 
year round. 


good prices the 


We take The Progressive Farmer, and 
it is certainly a great help to us. I hope 
that every farmer shall soon find out 
about this paper. It would be hard for 
us to do without it. 


Rock Hill, S. C. GLEN HOWE, 


Editor’s Note—Here is a Palmettg 
boy who is making himself useful, and 
at the same time going to school and 
learning the many practical details of 
successful farming. Do you study agrre 
culture, Glen? Have you a project iz 
a club? 


“If at First You Don’t Succeed” 


JOINED the pig club in 1919, and 

wrote to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and received 
from them a nice letter, and instructions 
from Raleigh for caring for my pig. Well, 
I got my pig and began feeding him ac- 
cording to pig club instructions. He 
grew like a weed, and was as gentle as 
a cat. I moved him to where the other 
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JOSEPH STEFFEK AND HIS ty MONTHS. 
OLD DUROC-JERSEY 

Jospeh is on the right road to Seseeied a 

great livestock breeder. 


pigs were, but they were so much larger 
than my pig that they beat him up so 
badly he died. I surely was outdone, 
but got another pig and began feeding 
him on clabber, sour milk, and bread. 
After awhile he died. Well, I was so 
outdone that I was just about to give up, 
but got another pig and began again— 
and if ever I told the truth in my life, 
he died! Well, I was so outdone I didn’t 
know what to do. I am now feeding all 
my father’s hogs, and I am going to try 
again. 

I have made a list of the birds as they 
came up from the South this spring, and 
am sending it to you. 

Hoping that you all will enjoy summer 
fishing and bathing, I will close for this 
time, though my letter is short. 

CLIFTON SCOTT. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 

Editor’s Note. were certainly 
unfortunate with your pigs, and I admire 
your determination. I wonder how many 
of our boys would have the “stickability” 
Clifton has? I hope you will get another 
pig right away and take first prize with 
it. Thank you for the list of birds. 


Starting With Jerseys 


ERE Iam farming. My brother gave 

me a patch of cotton, Papa said it 
would make a bale. I’m going to take 
the money I get out of my cotton and 
buy me a Jersey cow. Papa gave me a 
Jersey bull one year old, and then I will 
have a fine purebred Jersey bull and cow. 


I am 11 years old and in the fifth 
grade. I help Papa plow and help Sister 
milk. I do lots of other things, too. 
have lived on the farm all my life, and 
wouldn’t live anywhere else. 

I’ll be around again, and tell you how 
I come out with my cotton. 

BARTO PARKER. 

Editor’s Note——Here is a boy only Ui 
years old with a good business head. At 
this age, he is starting a Jersey herd, aw 
if he makes himself an authority om 
cattle while he is growing up, he wi 
not only make moncy, but he will have 
a big reputation. He also shows a fine 
spirit of codperation and helps in many 
ways on the farm. This is the kind o 
boy I like to hear about and like to know. 
We need two million like him, 


The refrigerator door habitually left opet 
makes the ice man smile with satisfactiots 
There’s a reason. 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 





CORRESPONDENT asks how 

meat should be fed to poultry and 
whether it can be fed too freely. 
Chickens are meat eaters. Where al- 
lowed to run at will, they are con- 
stantly foraging for insect food of 
any kind and they eagerly devour 
flesh of all sorts when they can get 
access to it. 

Young chicks, ducks, and turkeys 
given feed high in animal protein 
grow faster, are more vigorous, and 
reach maturity much sooner. Pullets 
and hens lay more eggs, and the eggs 
are, as a rule, more fertile and hatch 
better when they are liberally sup- 
plied with animal feeds. 

The necessity, therefore, for animal 
feed of some kind is evident, but the 
craving of chickens for it and its 
stimulating power call for some cau- 
tion in its use or bad effects may re- 
sult. * * * 

On the average farm, the home sup- 
ply of meat remnants available for 
poultry is usually small unless it be at 
hog-killing time. But if scraps from 
the butchers can be had at a low 
price, it is an economical form of ani- 
mal protein. But while high in pro- 
tein, it is somewhat low in mineral 
matter. When boiled and mixed with 
other feeds, mash, up to 20 per cent of 
the total feed, may be used. 


Green cut bone—that is, fresh bones 
from the butcher, including more or 
less of meat trimmings, and cut, not 
ground, with a power bone cutter, is 
one of the forms of protein most liked 
by poultry and also the _ strongest 
stimulant to egg production. It is, 
however, of a very laxative character 
and not over 10 per cent of the total 
feed should be the limit of its use. It 
should not be given young chicks. 
The green bone must be cut every 
day to insure its being sweet. From 
one-half ounce to three-quarters of 
an ounce for each full grown bird 
may be given daily Reduce amount 
if looseness of bowels is shown. 

* * 


The commercial form of bone, bone 
meal, or granulated bone, is fine 
ground, dry bone without meat. It 
furnishes protein and mineral matter 
and is best mixed in mashes, It is 
good for young chicks and even the 
youngest can assimilate from 5 to 10 
per cent of it in mash, 


Our Question Box—Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 


I 
OULD rye and vetch make a 
good combination to sow after 
peanuts for improving the land?” 
These crops make an excellent com- 
bination for soil improvement, espec- 
ially for light and thin sandy land. 


Il. 


“I have a lot of stable manure that 
I want to use for cantaloupes next 
spring. How may I best keep it?” If 
you keep it as long as next spring, be 
sure that it remains perfectly dry at 
all times. We suggest that you apply 
it now on your 1922 melon patch to- 
gether with 400 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, adding some potash if 
the land is sandy. Prepare well and 
sow one bushel of rye and 30 pounds 
of hairy vetch seed to the acre. If the 
land will grow crimson clover, this 
may be substituted for vetch. Plow 
these cover crops down three or four | 
weeks before cantaloupes are to be 
planted next spring. 


_ “In a farm lease contract what 
items should be included?” Write the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for Farmers’ Bulletin 1164, the 
title of which is “The Farm Lease 
Contract.” 


IV. 


“How many bales of cotton did the 
Southern states make in 1876?” Only 
4,632,313 bales. 


Vv 


“What are relative values of horse 
and cow manures?” Horse manure is 
a little more valuable than cow ma- 
Nure. The ratio is about as 10 is to 
9. If horse manure is worth $5 per 
ton, cow manure is worth $4.50. Feed 
and performance of the animals 
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have ever been sold. 


International 8-16 
$900 


This price is about one-fourth 
less than the price at which the 8-16 
sold prior to March of this year. 
Thenew figure isthe lowest at which 
it was ever sold. The new price in- 
cludes all the necessary equipment 
—platform, fenders, governor, belt 
pulley — features which must be 
paid for extra on some tractors. 
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been before. 
than the 15-30 at this price. 


guarantee to maintain them. 
of a tractor. 
and winter belt work. 


CHICAGO 


Lowest Prices 


Ever Quoted 


On Titan and International Tractors 
FF FECTIVE immediately, we make another big reduction in 


the prices of Titan and International tractors. 
reductions wipe out all former advances and place Titan and 
International tractors at the lowest prices at which they 


The International 15-30 has been reduced to $1,750—lower than it has ever 
he man who needs a 4-plow tractor cannot find a better investment 


(All prices f. 0. b. Chicago.) 


Considering quality, power, equipment, and the service which follows every 
machine, Titan and International tractors at these new low prices are un- 
questionably the best buy in the tractor market. 


As the prices have been made regardless of manufacturing costs, we do not 
These prices certainly justify the immediate purchase 
Put it at the horse-killing work of hot weather plowing, and your fall 


See our tractor dealer for full information on deliveries and terms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


WNCORPORATEO) 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 








These 





Titan 10-20 
$900. 


This is the lowest price ever 
quoted on the Titan, considering 
the equipment now included 
(formerly sold extra). Up to March 
of this year the price was $1,200 
—today itis $900. At this figure 
the Titan 3-plow tractor is the best 
value in the farm power field. 
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Protects crop 
from winter \ y 
killing — 











The plants are protected from winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their 
“spewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin where it receives ample moisture, 
You are far surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, or with a Western 
Drill. Notmitatora can dothe work the *‘Cole Way.’’ Write for our 
catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 


Lb THE COLE MFG. CO. (6) 
BOX 149 





CHARLOTTE, N. C, 





Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 

m rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
No need to make several trips 


to plow and harrow the land, or 

wait ‘til crops are gathered. Your fields are 

well cultivated and packed in summer, 
They make an ideal seed bed for grain. 
Just plant grain between the rows with 


: « 
One 
2 LONE tree UN 
Save % Labor of Sowing Grain 
You can plant three rows at a timc. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 


ton and corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damage tothe grain, Fer- 
tilizer can be applied with the seed. The Cole plants the sced in little furrows, 

















OUR. exquisitely hemstitched pillow cases, 
autifully made of extra fine quality, smootht 
texture, white muslin, regular $2 valucs, for 
only 98c. A big manufacturer with a heavy stock 
needed cash. He sacrificed to us. That is why you 
can get such an amazing bargain. Think of it! Four 
wonderfully made pillow cases—extra full size— 
20 1-2 inches by 36 inches—for only 98c. 


SEND NO MONEY 


USE THIS SATISFACTION COUPON 


HOME SUPPLY CO., , 

185 Ashburton Ave., Dept.335 Yonkers, N. Y. 
Send me 4 fine quality white hemstitched yinow cases, Specia! 
Offer No, 611. pon delivery, I wer pay the pestman anc 
the postage. If, on examination, I am not entirely satisfiec 
with my in, I will return them to you and you imme- 
diately refund my moneyand postage. lassume no obligations 
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Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, Hand 
We ship any quantity 


Sealers, etc. 


desired. Write for prices. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 577-B 





Roanoke, Va. 








Address... 


Cook a Whole Meal 
> In30 Minutes 


¥ 











‘ F< >" Se prove to your own A 
Onawah ee ear 








Causes variations in value. 


Send in your renewal promptly. 





Get up a club and get a reward. 








' a NE et 

| Cooker gs 
Cool 

N 337-A Ave. 


WA. KANG, 





guide post 
to Quality 


Look for the KEEN 
KUTTER trade-mark 
on tools, 

Look for the KEEN 
KUTTER trade-mark 
on cutlery, 

This trade-mark is a 
sure guide post to 
highest quality. Only 
articles of tested sue 
periority are permitted 
to bear the KEEN 
KUTTER mark of 
distinction. 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


“"The recollection of 
QUALITY remains long 
after the PRICE is for. 
gotten,” —E.C. SIMMONS, 


Trade-mark Registered 








Crimson Clover 


For Winter and Spring Grazing 


Soil 


ciover plowed 


—To Put Humus in the 


A crop of crimson 
under is worth $20 to $30 in increased 
productivity. It adds humus without 
which the soil is like a little barrel and 
a leaky one at that. A field in which 
crimson clover is sown, absorbs moisture 
like a sponge, gives rains from below 
when there are none from above. It is 
and spring grazing 

of early green 
Get your supply 


an excellent winter 
crop—makes the best 
feed and good hay. 
now of 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


Plant some of Wood's Hairy Vetch— 
a wonderful nitrogen gatherer and soil 
improver—thrives even upon poor lands 
—gives prodigious yields of best forage 
and hay—reseeds itself—stands cold 
winters—saves on the fertilizer bill— 
prevents leaching. 


Grain Pasture Mixture 


Grows quick and provides winter and 
spring grazing—composed of best graz- 
ing varieties of wheat, winter rye, 
winter barley, turf oats, vetch, rape and 
Arctic grass. Nothing better for a 
quick-growing one season pasture, 

Write for fall catalog and Wood's 
Crop Special giving new prices on field 
seed. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


RPDS Oe eT 


When writing to = Yeoertew. say: “I am writing 
you as an advei The Progressive oe. = which 
@uarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 








As we have said before, we want every 
subscriber to The Progressive Farmer 
to think of himself as an “Assistant Edi- 
tor” of our paper. 


We want every reader to feel free to 
tell us of any change, improvement, or 
addition he would like to see made in 
the paper—HIS paper. 


Right now, for example, there are sev- 
eral things we want to know. We have 
just finished running what was perhaps 
the most popular serial story we have 
ever carried—“Big Tremaine”. . . Tens 
of thousands of families followed this 
thrilling story week after week. And we 
must find another story equally good to 
start this fall, and we ask every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader to help us find it. 


Now tell us something else, please. 


gressive Farmer:— 


In What Paper or Magazine? 


Name of Story: 


In What Paper or Magazine?.. 


One more thing: 
Verses Selected by Our Readers”. 


Farmer? 


Do you want larger type i 


Now please write here the 


Your name 
Addres 

Now aun our orn at ‘the conteeats Fill 
in your answers to the above questions 
and mail to “ANSWERS EDITOR”, THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. If you haven’t 
space enough on the blank, write a letter 
or note and send along with the blank. 
A letter may help you win a prize. 

Then to the person who sends us the 
most helpful list of answers to the above 
questions we will give a cash prize of 
$10; to the 15 persons who send the next 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





(Please write very plainly) 


CASH PRIZES FOR BEST ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS 


ppP4e Progressive Farmer Subscribers: 


Write in the following blanks the names of one 
or two of the finest serial stories you have ever read in other papers—not The Pro- 


ee ee Pee eee wii 


Name a book you think would make us a good serial:..... 


Next year we want to resume the publication of “Favorite Bible 
Please give us below two favorite verses of yours, 
(omitting John 3:16 and Psalms 23:1, which are so nearly everybody’s favorites any- 
how) and naming (1) a New Testament verse and (2) an Old Testament verse:— 


What change, addition, or improvement do you think would help The Progressive 


What do you like best about The Progressive Farmer?...... 


names of some other farm papers 


“ANSWERS EDITOR,” 


- (Please write very plainly) 


RALEIGH, N. C., August 20, 1921. 


please tell us which of our 
former serials in the fallowing list you 
have liked best. Put “1’’ opposite the 
name of your first choice, “2” opposite 
the name of your next favorite, and “3” 
opposite the name of your third choice, 
(first marking out names of the serials 
you did not read at all) ;— 
The Jucklins 
——Miss Minerva and 
Hill. 
——Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
——Prisoner of Zenda 
-——Pollyanna. 
——-Pollyanna Grows Up. 
David Harum. 
——Huckleberry Finn. 
——Hoosier Schoolmaster 
——Big Tremaine. 


First of all, 


William Green 


Chap:. 


you like. 


most suggestive and helpful letters, we 
will give $1 each, and to each of the 75 
other persons who send us helpful and 
interesting answers, we will give each 
one his choice of several valuable books 

Now let someone in every Progressive 
Farmer family cut out this blank and 
write us his or her views. Address as 
above and MAIL BEFORE AUGUST 25. 
No answers after that date can be consid- 
ered for prizes. Address 


RALEIGH, N. C. 




















Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


Purebred Bie. ‘Type Poland-China Pigs—8 weeks, $8; 


pair, $15. G. E. Moore, Liberty, N. C. 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Deep River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 

Pigs—Cherry King blood. $15. Stacy’s Farm, 
Amelia, Va. 

Major Orion King Gilts and Sows—Bred to a great 
son of old Pathfinder, for fall litters, $50 to “ors each, 


All select animals. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Creamery Fields Farm, Stanley, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Boar No. 133369 in the American Du- 
ee Swine Breeders’ Association — Farrowed 
March 1, 1918; weight about 450 Ibs. A bargain at 
$85. All questions answered. R. Walter Townsend, 
Raynhone,, N. 

For Sale—Make Best Offer on Orion Pathfinder No. 
261685—This is one of the two famous Duroc Hog F 
herd headers. He has a National reputation, and is 
in fine condition. Write C. Keith Palmer, 108 Market 
St., Timmonsville, 8. C. 


oe t. 6’. 


Registered O. I. C. Sows and Boars and also pigs 
for sale. Valley Hill Farm, Box 27, Robersonville, 
. & 



































POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-China Boars, Gilts, Sows, 
Meadow Brook Farm, Eutaw, Ala. 





Pigs—All ages, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Sale—All ages, best blood lines, 
Write for our list 
Sanford 





Angus Cattle for 
both sexes; 150 head to select from. 
of 1920 show wihnings ond full particulars. 
& Rich, Mocksville, N. 

~“RURGEYS 

Registered Guernsey Bull—32 months old, about 
1,000 Ibs., guaranteed every respect. Bargain. T. C. 
Clayton, Sylva, N. C., Route 1. 

For Sale—Registered Guernsey Isulls—One 16 months 

id, the other two years, from high-producing i= k. 

Tre-war prices. Geo . MeNeill, Rowland, N 

TaREPORDS 

For Sale—Registered Hereford Buli—No. 712516— 
First check for $100 gets him. High igad Stock Farm, 
J. Q. Finch, Prop., High Point, N. 

HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Bull Calves—All ages, at farm- 
ers’ prices. R. E. L. Smith, Barber, Va. 

Knapp Farm Holstein Bull—Tracing to 5 Century 
bulls, and from 21-h. dam. Nashville, Tenn. 

JERSEYS 

Registered Jersey Bull—2 years old, good breeding, 
Price low. Dr. W. A. Jeffress, Fairfield, Va. 

High-class Registered Jersey Bull Calf—LBargain for 
immediate sale. Chas. L, Todd, Box 209, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Registered Jerseys at Farmers’ Prices—5 richly bred 
cows, with high records. Bulls up to 1 year old. Will 
—- eh for seed wheat or rye. J. E. German, 

oomer, 









































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SHORTHORNS 


Heifers—All ages. 





Shorthorn Bulls, Cows, Meadow 


Brook Farm, Eutaw, Ala 
You Need 
We have several 


View Farm, 





— 
herd, 
Meadow 


a Shorthorn 
good ones 
Drawer 397, 


Bull—To improve your 
for sale che ap 
Salisbury, N 





Varm, 
1 exist Ti 
_ Thomas Round | 


500 ead bo p- 
$2.75 e ach.” i 


s—A 


20 each; ¢ 
ld f.o.b. Ire 
_A. Graham, Jr . 

Lambs — Husky, big. big- 
sired by the North Caro 
Hickory Nut Gap Farm 


Registered Ham) d} shire Ram 
boned, heavy-fleeced lambs, 
lina 1920 grand chi un pion. 
Fairview, 





Yearling a 


Rams and Ewe Lambs—Wool 
all over and of ! — 


govud couformat for sale. If you 
need show specimens, I can them. M. B 
Quisenberry, Mineral, Va 


Sheep Are Profitable—-For Sale—6 Registered Shrop- 
shire Bucks—Papers will accompany the animals. For 
further oa and prices, address High Land 
Stock Farm, J. Q. Finch, Prop., High Point, N. C 


aa OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Devon Cattle and Southdown 
Finely bred; for sale. HL C. Hargrove, 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


For Sale—Airedale Pups. Rockpile Kennels, 
North Carolina. 


Purebred Maryland Foxhound—3 years old; che ap. 
Ray Griffith, Buchanan, Ga 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


conas—Cockerels, pullets, from winner 
$2. 53 and. $5. Paul Shulenberger, Landis, N. 


Sheppard Anconas—Heavy layers April hatched 
cockerels, $1.10. Adja Womble, Bear Creek, N. ( 


LEGHORNS 


Dark Brown Leghorn Cockerels— $2. 
Moore, Pores Knob, N, C 


furnish 











Sheep— 
Canton, N. ¢, 








Shelby, 




















50 each. J. E 








Sale—Purebred Cockerels—$2. 


For Brown Leghorn 
Greenhall Poultry Farm, Cc. 


Hertford, N 


White and Brown Leghorn Cockerels. 
Bolton Poultry Yard, Glen Alpine, N- 


a. ¢. + aaag 0 ee (Wyckoff Strain)—Hens, 
pullets, $2. ™ A. Nichols« mn, Woodleaf, _N 


For Sale—White 1 Coe 





The John H 
Cc. 





$1.75; 





Leghorn Cocker rels—F erris 5 300 ean 
strain, from choice pullets, mated with $50 cock; bar 
gains, $5 each. Mrs. H. M. Williams, Yemassee, 8. c. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Several hundred Hens, 13, 
Pullets, Cocks, Cockerels and ten-weeks-old Pullets 
Write us your wants. Booking orders for August Baby- 
chicks. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala 


ORPINGTONS 


Early Hatched Golden Buff Orpingtons—Nice cock- 
erels, $1.50 each. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. C 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS __ 


Park's Strain Bred-to- “lay Barred Rocks - Pullets, $2: 
cockerels, $3 and $4. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
S. H. Rogers, Creedm oor, N. C 


_ Cockerels, $3 to $5; 12-weeks pullets, $2.50; year 
ling hens, $5. All from stock direct from te IE be 
dark mating. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jonesville, Va. Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS _ 


Brilliant Rhode Island Red Cocke 
America’s leading fancier at $20 sitt 
stituting my prize pen for ae 
$5 each. RK. M. DeShazo, Greenville 

















Eggs from 
Pullets con- 
and hatching. 





PEA FOWLS 
Peafowls—At once. Box 219, 
arolina. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Book free. 





Wan ted- 
South c 


Greeuville, 





All kinds. Postpaid. 
Windser, Mo 
Baby Chicks—$8.50 100 up. 
catalog free. Farrow-Hirsh Co., 


—— SILos ) 


BUY WHILE THEY 
ARE CHEAP 

We have some nic @ materis ul for 
late ENNESSE E 

made of Lon 
Pine, select sto ~ 

bought on this year’s market 
PRICES GUARANTEED FOR 

THE ENTIRE SEASON 
Water 
Feed 
and 


buying 


Chicks— 
Superior 


8c up. 
Tlouse, 





saan? 


greatest layers; 8; 
Peoria, Ill. 





es on Silos, 
Cutters, 
Roofing, 
before 


Get our pric 
Tanks, Ensilage 
Chutes, Roofs, 
Wood Preserver 
elsewhere. 
DON'T DELAY 
TERMS REASONABLE 


TENNESSEE SILO & TANK CO, 
208 Humes St., Knoxville, Tenn. | 








ee, 








THE IMPROVED 


STAR P PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Periection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
are 20,000 Star Hullers in 
use. What more could be 
said of any machine? They 
are made in 10 sizes and 
styles, 10 to 60 bushels per 
hour. Write for full de- 
scription and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co., chatercrt. rena. 


KODAKS 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We 
give you the High Gloss finish or the Velvet 


Prints, 3, 4, and 5 Cents each 
Write for our complete Catalog. 


LOLLAR’S 


Birmingham, Ala 














Box 922, 


BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 
they are not only better than non- 
advertised products, but are often 
cheaper. 
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August 20, 1921 


Saturday, 


Farmers’ Exchange 
g 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each | tnitial, Number cr Amount Counts as Word 


Ann nan _—~—_—~ 


~ SEEDS AND PLANTS - 

















BEANS 
r ; Bean Seed—35 cents pound, or $5.50 peck 
Cli Rt r Gilbert, 8S. ¢ 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
“Tabbage Plant s—Fali and Winter headin $1.75 
per 500, $1. prepaid strong, healthy full count. 
Med I tF arm, _Fort Mill, 8. C 
t ed Grown p fre m choice Long Isiand st st 
ale prices to plant growers befvure buy- 
Seed Company, Franklin, Va 
nd Collard Plants—Early fall and winter 
$1. 75 1,000; 500, $1, prepaid and insured 
‘shipment, any quantity. Mecklenburg Plant 
N. C. 


neville 








liard Plants—Set now for fail head- 
Early Jersey Wakefield and 

e Georgia and also new Cab 
for 40c; 500 for $1.50, 1,000 for 
ty express collect, $2 1,000. 
Piedmont Pl Albany, 


bage and ¢ 
winter keeping. 
ch cabbage. " 
lard 100 
tpaid 

ion guaranteed. 


‘per 
ant Co., 








2,000,000 Cabbage Plants— 

a winter iC ading arly and late varieties; 300, 

0, $1.25, 1,000 $2 5,000, $10, mailed, pre- 

Collard plants (Cabbage variety), same prices. 

; prompt shipments, Good order delivery 

guaranteed. Cash Tidewater Plant Co. 
1 


| fo r Two Weeks- 
















CLOVER 


~ Clo yer Seed in ~ Chaff Cheat 

E Carpenter, Cherryvflle, N. 
son Clover—Extra fancy, high-tested seed, $6 
lle I. less quantities. Hudmon Seed Co, 





. _ Write for 
¢. 











~ Clover Seed—Plump, bright, Tipe ber- 
$6 per bushel. Durham Seed 


New Crimson 
ries, prompt es Br 





House, Durham, N. 
Crimson. Clover ae per cent purity. Special 
rice for August, $5.50 per bushel, cash. Quality guar- 





ed. Council) Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


Crimson Clover—Best grade seed, $5.50 bu.; small 
Subject to prior sale. All f.o.b. 


























quantities, 12c ° 
K lle. D. R. Mayo, , Seeds sman, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bur “Clover—" Thoroughly | inoculated, screen ied once; 
no noxious weeds or grasses; Sc No order four less 
than 50 Ms. vena printed instructions. Robt. 8. 
Link, 4 Abbeville, 8 

“OATS 

7,000 Bushels Seed Qats From 50-bushels-acre 
yield. Meadow Brook Farm. ~ Eutaw, a. 

Fancy Winter Turf Oats—95c bushel, sack _ lots; 
less quantities, $1 ‘wb Hudmon Seed Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 

Recleaned Appler Seed Oats—Of extra quality and 
free from objectionable seeds. $1 per bushel. J. B. 
Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 8. C. 

Seed Oat Choice Southern-grown Fulghum, Appler, 
Burt: 100 bushels of Red Rust-proof. Write for prices. 
American Seed Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fulghum Oats- 
stock is complete. 
Columbia. B. B. 


Order now while our 
5-bushel bags, f.o.b 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Genuine . stock. 
Bushel, 85c; 
Kirkland Seed Co., 
PECANS 
Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 








Extra Choice 





shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers Largest pecan nur- 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Mics 

RYE 





Rosen Rye—$2.25 bushel. Asheville Seed Company, 
c 


Asheville, N. 
























~ Rye—Abr Earliest and m¢ st productive. James 
M. Rogers, “proffit, V 
Abr i Rye—At $ ishel while it lasts. Nubbin 
Ridgo F arm, Climax, Cc 
Ni cael iY arolina Native Tall-growing Rye—Recleaned, 
> shel. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C 












wr winter cover crop, 


mn .—= 4 
smaller quantities, $2 


lots up, 








Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn 
Rye Ne w Crop Abruzzi, Piedmont Winter, 
1 Ts rowing, and Georgia Black Rye—Write 





Charlotte, N c. 


an Seed Company, 





n Ol or Tall Gr wing Rye Fine for grazing er 
er ) Sack lots up 5 bushel; smaller 
« $2. ‘bu shel Hudmon feed Co., Nashville, 





y Abruzzi ry rye, , and < crimson 
clover “seed in ”* Write for special prices. 
Hick or Ce N. C. 

~~ Abruzsi Rye—We offer high-gr , pure, 
Abruzzi Rye, South Carolina grown, 
Columbia, "2%- yuahet sacks. B. 
feed Co., Columbia, S. 


VETCH 


Vetch—Best grade, $6 
Orar ge, ra. 








clean, new 
$3 per bu., 
B. Kirkland 














Hairy per bushel. Frank 


Pury ear, 





Hairy $9 per 100 ) Ibs. s. Durham 


Durham, 
Vetch— Best “grade se 
l2c mh. Hudmon 


Siberian 
Seed House 

W nter Hi airy 
smaller quantities, 
vi Tenn, 





‘Vetch— 








Ibs.; 
Nash- 


seed, , $10 | 100° 
Seed Co., 





—Best grade seed, $10 100 Ibs.; 
ss, 12c DH. Both f.v.b. Knoxville, 
R. Mayo, Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS_ 


Winter Hairy 
small quantit 














Rosen Rye, Clover, Oats, Vetch and Wheat—Prices 
lowest, quality the best. Robert E. Smith, Nassa- 
wadox, Va. 





Write for our 
Char- 


lovers and Grasses- 
American Seed Company, 


All Varieties of Cl 
—- price list. 
lotte N. 


ikea” ‘Tor mato, > and Cc collard 1 P lants pala ading ¥ va- 
rieties, 500, $1; 100, $1.50; by mail or express col- 
lect. ‘Clark Plant “t. Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Tomato Plants— 
Ready now. 100, 30c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 
ane sfaction or money back. D. * Jamison, Summer- 
ville, S. C 











and Rape 
Purity and 
Company, 


Before Sayite Vetch, Rye, Oats, Clover, 
Seeds—Get our special prices to farmers. 
gerinmation guaranteed. Councill Seed 
Franklin, +a 





















Rye and Cats— Abruzzi rye, $3 bu.; Winter rye, $1.65; 
Rosen rye, $1. 70 bu.; Appler cats, 90c; Red Rust-proof, 
85c; Fulghum, $1 bu. All sacked, and f. o. b. here. 
Blate’s secds are tested You know what you sow. 
Get my fall catalog. Free ane request. W. C. Slate, 
The Farmer | Seedsman, 30x 14 19 - A, South Boston, Va. 
— FRUIT TREES 

Peach Trees— 2% fect, $ 0 100, if bought imme- 
diately, Oakdale Farm, Birmir igham, Ala. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see Jand for himself before pe fae 

t f 













But nor r land for sale in 

our pape . satisfactory refer- 

Slices as is » honesty ‘and business responsibility, 

The Progressive Farmer Brings Fetter Results From 
Persiste A ivertising- it. 











__NORTH CAROL INA 


Mountains 





Splendid Apple Orchard. In of North 


‘arolina, 2.000 trees. New 7-room house, modern con- 
Yeniences. Magnificent view. H. H. Morehouse, QOak- 
woods, Wilkes Co., N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


CIGARS 








—With privilege of buying—by ® 
A good home farm of at least 
garden, some pas- 


~ Wanted to 
xd, practicai 


Rent 
farmer: 





tion; orchard, 








e1 <i high school on public high- 
way R. D. H f sboro, N. C 
thi 125 Acres—Sandy 
t of Chapel Hill, just off 
ms, ceiled and weather- 
i tobacco, and fair 
ale, $30 acre 55-Acre 
3 es of Mebane; nice 
buildi finest grazing 





a mile 
Ad- 


recently sold wit 
r acre my price $60 
M. bane, ° 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
le. John Robison, 





for $15 
Crawt rd, 





Farms for Ss Greers, 














“Grei ate 
Box 


Beau 


act Nea trucking 
south Carolina. 


216, Barn- 





r 
W rite, 








VIRGINIA 
Sale—Good a of “63 Acree—Near school. 
ie Davis, Chase City, Va 








OTHER STATES 


For Sale—Dairy Farm, 75 Acres—Close in; 
silo, cows, mules, and implements, at bargain. 
Rothe, Moultrie, Ga. 


1,500 Acre Brazos River Bottom Land Farm—14 ten- 
ant houses, good barns and gin; 60 miles of Houston; 
$55 an acre. Write W. B. Young, Owner, 4115 Main 





barns, 














Street, Houston, Texas 

100 Acres—In Dewey County, Okla.—95 cultivated, 
balance in pasture; well, improved; located on State 
Highway; telephone and daily mail; good schools; 
$5.600. W. Compton, Camargo, Okla. 








The Santa Fe gee built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas. 


60-Acre Farm—Income $8,775—Fine 8-room bunga- 
low, bath Celery an_ exceptional income producer on 
this splendid farm; $7,000 income, this crop alore; 
corn, tomatoes, vegetables, strawberries, fruit, poultry, 
bring good returns; desirable section, prosperous farm- 
ers all around; 2 miles splendid resort city, advan- 
tages; best quality soil; well fenced; 170 orange trees, 
30 a Sg es berries; beautifully shaded, 8-room 
bungalow, bath, gas light, barn, garage; owner retir- 
ing, makes sacrifice; $6,700, part cash, easy terms. 
Details our new Illustrated. Catalog Florida Farms, 
just out, free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 G E Graham 
Bc Bldg., J Ja ‘Kso nville, Fla. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RRs 
ne or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
guarantecd. Edwards College, 














Learn at 
on credit 
Winston, N. 











Buy your Cigars direct—A box, fifty LaColumnas, 











prepaid $1.60. Live agents wanted. Havana Smoke- 
house, | _Homeland, Georgia 
HONEY 
Choice Honey uaranteed pure and delicious, 12 


Ibs., $2.75, by 
Helena, Ga 


mail postpaid. The Stover Apiaries, 





_ KODAK FINISHING 





size film for development and six 








Mail us 20c vy 
Velvet prints r d six negatives, any size, and 20c 
for six prints Or send 40c for one 8x10 mounted en- 
largement Prompt, perfect service Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co ) Bel ll Ave., ‘Roanoke, Va 
PRINTING 





Free Samples Best Printing. 
Burlington, N 


250 — 
Press, Bear Creek 


The Quick Print Shop, 











$1.10, ‘ae $1.75, Postpaid. Womble 


(15) 763} 


500 XXX 6% White Envelopes Printed—Postpald, 
$1.65. __ Times News, Cre edmoor, N 


_ SHINGLES 


Cheap. D. B. C 





Juniper Shingles— 
North Carolina. 

Johns Manville Ashesto s 
gles and 5-V crimp r 
board, rubber Toofir 


Cox, Hertford, 
Shingles—Galvanized Shin- 
painted tin shingles, wall 
surfaced r and shin 





fing 











gle-roll. Highest grade, but priced low. Budd-Piper 
Roc Roofing | Co _Distribut rs, Durham, N. C 
SYRUP 
Georgia Cane Syrup for Sale +: 50 per case 6 No. 
10 cans. C ish with order. Ralph Griff Douglas, Ga. 
TOBACCO. 
good, mellow chewing, 5 


Foie ae 
10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c Ib. 
Tenr 
Tobacco—Chew 
SSmoking, 10 Ibs., $2 
Mayfield, Ky. 





Mark Ham- 


Tobaccx o. 
$1.5 





10 Ms., $3; 20 


4 Ds., 
‘20 Ibs., $4. 


Farmers’ 











PUREBRED LIVESTO CK 








Duroc-Jerseys Are Prolific 


Profitable 


They raise dig families. Hardy, 
easy- -feeding, quick maturing, 
That is why Duroc-Jerseys today 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a//the 
hogs marketed in 1918, 51 percent 
were Durco-Jerseys. 





WRIT oO _* 
wRitt FS F oR eR OOKLET <7 DUROG. JERSEY Ho HOGS , ARE JRO OFITABLE® 


THE .NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 170 ~PEORIA, ILLIN 














BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES -—GILTS, BOARS | 
BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices. 
CHOICE BOARS—Now ready for service. 

WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results. 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


SHELDON, S. C. 











BERKSHIRES 





Insure Your Future by Learning Bookkeeping and 
Shorthand in Greensboro Commercial School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Write for catalog. 

Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, S. C.—Trains 
you for, and starts you in business. In planning your 
career, investigate this well-known institution. 





Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Penman- 


ship, thoroughly taught and graduates assisted to po- 
sitions free. Home study courses, also given. Send for 
catalog. King’s Business College, Raleigh, W. C., 
and Charlotte, N. C 








HELP a POSITION WANTED 


PAR 














Experience m Sur erintend lent Desires Position 
by next Ja u Box 90, Route 3, Fraklinton, N. C. 

Wanted to Work 2-mule Cotton Farm on Shares— 
In North or South Carolina. Address W. Denton, 
Moss Hill, N. C 

Position Wanted as Manager of Commercial Orchard 
—Would consider share proposition. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. R. W. Ww ats¢ Charlottesville, Va. 

“SALESMEN 





Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_all wR 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Pee a ms we 


MACHINERY 


Wanted- One Si 
L Hamilton, Erl 














ge Cutter- er—in first-class condition. 
augen, ¢ 





Cham pion Peanut . Thresher—Good condi- 
for $100. B. A. Whitley, Enfield, 


For Sale 
tion; a_ bargain 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—One 70-saw Winship cotton gin, 
pipes to carry cotton to gin from wagon; wagon sca 
R. L. Vanhorn, Route 1, Box N, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 


Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 

Sold in every state. Only $28, with fodder 
tieing attachment. Testimonials and _ catalog free, 
showing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


eee 
Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 





press, 














| __HILLCREST BERKSHIRES— | 












The demand for HILLCREST BERKSHIRES last 
spring far exceeded our supply, which accounts 
for withdrawal of our advertising. We now have 
some splendid pigs ready at $15 each. Iso some 
real good herd prospects in spring be soon 
ready for light service, special price $25. 
HILLCREST FARM, 
| Clarksville, t+: Virginia. 
—— 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


f_DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


Let us quote you on high-class foundati fon, breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN'S NDR, 
North Carolina’s Grand Crampion hy, »- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 








WRITB YOUR WANTS 
| JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. 











a 7 
—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE US 


| BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 





Brinkley, Ark. 
oe 











—Big Type Durocs of Quality— 
FOR SALE. BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 
Anything in high-class Durocs, especially PIGS 
Orion breeding. All stock sold on the installment 

plan to responsible parties. Write for prices. 
A. C. RHODES NORTH RIVER, VA. 





issue in The Progress ive Farmer. 


Single edge, 2c; 
Glen Cove, N. C. 











r - Blades Sharpene double, 


New York Edge Co., 
Mill Ends—36-inch chambrays and cheviots, 











12%e 


yard; 28-inch cheviots, 9c yard; 37-inch drilling, 10c 
yard; best grade 36-inch sheeting, 10c yard. Add 
postage. Atco Stores Co., Atco, Ga. 








If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 


insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice-President, “a 


Warehouse & Storage Company, Gree nsboro, N 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the_reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries.” 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
For Sale- Leghorn Pullets -For Sale 

















1,000 Bred-to-lay Pullets, 10 weeks old..... $1.25 each 
100 aon Book and Buff Orpington Pullets, 

CRs enscccnesbtadasdeceeses« $1.50 each 

improve your 


Lechorn, Cocks and | Cockerels that will 
NOR 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


LOOK 


$10 a Hundred* 


and up. 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Free 
FEED with each order. A hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select and Exhibition Grades. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept.8., Gambier, Ohio. 








Postage PAID. 


Registered— Durocs —Big Type 


To ake room, we are offering for 30 days—BRED 
SOWS. GILTS, SERVICE BOARS, PIGS (10) weeks 
old). Big type Col. and Cherry King hg a Half 


Guarantee to plea 


price for quick sale. 
Brandy Station, Va. 


Willow Glen Stock Farm, 


HAMPSHIRES 


RL OOOO 








ew 


| PIGS— HAMPSHIRES —PIGS 


By ROWLAND LAD 96221, he by CHEROKEE 
ROLLER 66671, and out of CHIROMISSES 155220, 
she by CHEROKEE LAD 9029, at $17.50 each. 
Delivery August 28. 

FOUR CHOICE GILTS, 12 weeks old, at $15 each. 


DON McLEOD, 
North Carolina 
ee 








Rowland, 


a 


al 
HAMPSHIRE S 
3-Months-old GILTS, $15 each. BOAR, ROWLAND 
LAD 96221, he by CHEROKEE ROLLER 66671, 14 
months old, $175. SOWS—Bred te ROWLAND LAD, 
$70 each. 


DON McLEOD, ROWLAND, N. C. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


THH GREAT TRIPLE-ALLIANCB 
Hog With the Greatest Outcross in the 
Vorld, 
AND GIRLS—Write and learn how 
to get a pig FREE. 
ARTERS FOR THE BEST. 


Or the 
CLUB BOYS 


se 
Prices to suit the times. 








| IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. J 


POLAND.- CHINAS 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


S. affords, Sired by 1100 Ib., 
sows of national fame. Priced, 


pigs as good as the U. 
boars and out of 850 lb., 
worth the money. 


H. P. CHEEK ROUTE 9, 
HOLSTEINS 


wee eee 


| FOR EXCHANGE AND SALE 


We wish to exchange our fine, registered 
HOLSTEIN BULL 
OCCONEECHEE BONESS RAG APPLE 257825 
» keep from inbreeding. 

1917 


Lewisburg, Tennessee. 





eee 





He was ached "Oct on eighs 1,600 pounds, 


EIN BULLS 
bull 
DURHAM, N. C, 








l for s 
THREE YOu No HOLS 


Sired by the above 
| OCcONEECHEE FARM, 











pene ‘ 
HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 

PRODUCTION and TYPE. 
blood if KING SEGIS dominates the 

ULL CALVES FOR SALE, 
Dept. F, 
JOSEPH A, TURNER, Meor., 
‘i 


The herd. 


HOLLIS, VA. | 
el 











ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
RULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great proven 
sires of the breed, Homestead Superb Value, a 
2-year-eld daughter with 837 Ms, butter and 
20,165 Ibs. milk. 

Dams have yearly records from 14,000 ‘hs. to 
20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 


FRANK S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
Dietons 




















JERSEYS 


JERSEYS— For Sale —JERSEYS 
A few Registered, Line-bred Jerseys 
—Milk Cows and Male Calves. 
Eminent Breeding. 
COASTAL PLAIN STATION, 
C. Department of Agriculture, 

Willard, N. C. 











SHORTHORNS 





——e 





what they pay for at the 
The Shorthorn furnishes both 
=) quality and weight. 


When the two are 


Quality is 
markets. 


goes to pro- 
Good breed- 
ing is the basis of 
both. Use a Short- 
horn bull. 


American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 
{3 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tll. 

















PLEASE LET US KNOW 


If your PROGRESSIVB FARMER {fs not received 
Promptly and regularly each week. Please notify 
us of delays, that we may take up trouble with 

the Postoffice Department 





























Running Farms and Running Railroads 


I 


The Farm Under Private Ownership 


Back in January, 1917, there was a farmer 
who had a GOOD FARM, which was worth 
$20,000. He had good horses and live stock, 
with fences, buildings, wagons, plows and other 
implements in GOOD REPAIR. 

In the three previous years the farmer had 
made a LIVING on this farm, and after all 
expenses were paid found that he had made a 
PROFIT of a little over a thousand dollars 
a year—a little over 5 per cent on the VALUE 
of his farm. 

He had applied SUFFICIENT FERTILI- 
ZER each year, and his land was in good condi- 
tion for FUTURE PRODUCTION. 


II 
The Farm Under Government Control 


But, because it was necessary to help win the 
war, the GOVERNMENT TOOK POSSES- 
SION of this farm, held it for 26 months and 
promised to pay the farmer A RENTAL equal 
to what he had made in the three previous 
years. 


[The Government DOUBLED the wages of 
the farm hands and SHORTENED their 
working hours. 

It established working conditions under 
which it took MANY MORE MEN to do the 
SAME WORK, and under which, oftentimes, 
men were paid for work NOT DONE. ] 


But the Government DID NOT put on the 
farm the amount of fertilizer necessary. It let 
the fences get into BAD REPAIR; the roofs 
of some of the buildings leaked. The farm im- 
plements fell into bad repair. Nor did the 
Government REPLACE all the tools that were 
worn out. 

The Government promised to PAY FOR 
THE DAMAGES, but up to date the farmer 
hasn’t got all of his money, though he needs it 
badly to KEEP GOING. 


III 
Back to Private Ownership Again 


At the end of the 26 months the Govern- 
ment turned the farm back to its owner. 

All the farmer’s tools and wagons had been 
put indiscriminately in a pool and used on one 
farm or another regardless of ownership. 
Naturally no one had taken as good care of 
them as the farmer would have taken of his 
own implements. 

At the same time the Government required 
the farmer to CONTINUE WAR-TIME 
WAGES and working conditions. 

It would not permit him to decrease wages 
nor to require a better day’s work without ex- 
haustive hearings beforea Government board. 

The prices of his farm products had increased 
somewhat, but NOT NEARLY ENOUGH 
to cover increased wages and the increases in 
the cost of all his supplies—so that in 1920 he 
made just $62 net profit on the farm which be- 
fore the war was good for $1,000 net profit. 

At the same time the demand for his prod- 
ucts began to FALL, and for some of them 
there was hardly a market at any price. Then 
many people began to tell the farmer that he 
could make money if he would REDUCE the 
prices of all his products, although on account 
of high wages he was already selling some of his 
stuff without profit, and even BELOW COST. 


IV 
Parallel Case of the Railroads 


This farm is IMAGINARY, But compare 
item by item and you have a true picture of 
the railroad situation. 

Although the railroads could not earn their 
operating expenses and taxes in January and 
February, it was July 1st of this year before 
they could get any relief from high wages. And 
then there was deducted from their payrolJ 
only $375,000,000—say ONE-SIXTH—of the 
increase of the past four years. 


Association of Railway Executives 


Transportation Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


61 Broadway 
New York 


Munsey Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation can secure it by addressing the offices of the Association 

















